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ONE FLIGHT. 


I WISHED for the wings of a bird to fly 
Into the blue heights of the sky. 


Sudden I sprang from the scented grass ; 
I saw tall trees like flower-stalks pass. 


The clouds above me greater grew 
That had scarcely before obscured the blue. 


Then lost I seemed in a great grey mist, 
No sight to look to, no sound to list. 


Up and up, till the wide, wide sky 
Burst like an ocean on my eye. 


I stayed my flying and hung a-poise ; 
No echo reached me of earthly noise. 


I hung o’er the head of the cloud below, 
Soft as a hill-top heaped with snow. 


I gazed onthe blue heights over me, 
And felt for a moment I was free. 


I was free to fly-where I would in space ; 
My thoughts were free from the world’s worn 
face. 


A moment the thought of freedom won 
Thrilled me; I turned to greet the sun. 


Ah! like a great red ball he lay 
Hard at the henceward gates of day. 


E’en as I gazed the portal ope’d, 
And fainter and fainter the great rays sloped. 


He was gone, and a fear came over me ; 
I thought no more of the joy to be free. 


But I thought of the night, of the dark and the 
chill, 
Of the long slow hours, the voiceless still. 


Above was the desert sky unknown ; 
Below cloud-seas ; here was I alone. 


Lonely I felt, as when children wake 
In the night, and cry for the terror’s sake. 


And I cared no more for the wings to be free, 
So that the dear earth I might see. 


Downward, downward, now closed the cloud, 
Glimmering and chill as a dead man’s shroud. 


An hour or a moment ?— Lo the earth lay bare, 
In the white moon’s rising radiance fair. 
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A world of shadows, with nothing clear ; 
A world of darkness, but oh ! how dear ! 


Downward, downward ; the moon on the vane 
Gleams bright, lo a light in a window-pane. 


I touched the ground, its scent I knew; 
I kissed each grass — bent damp with dew. 


My wings were gone, I was free no more ; 
But gone were the vain wishes felt before. 


And I knelt, while my thanks went up to God, 
For the love that binds man to the sod. 
Spectator. F. W. B. 


LOVE. 


LovE is not made of kisses, or of sighs, 
Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 


Love is not made of broken whispers ; no ! 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering 


glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 


Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles ; 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles : 
Love is not tempted; he himself beguiles. 


This is Love’s language, but this is not Love. 


If we know aught of Love, how shall we dare 

To say that this is Love, when well aware 

That these are common things, and~ Love is 
rare? 


As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 
In course united, so, of soul to soul, 
Love is the union into one sweet whole. 


As molten metals mingle ; as a chord 
Swells sweet in harmony ; when Love is lord, 
Two hearts are one, as letters form a word. 


One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 

A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 

Of thought and passion ; these can Love in- 
spire. 


This makes a heaven of earth; for this is Love. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 

HENRY THOREAU, THE POET-NATU- 

RALIST.* 

Mr. H. A. PAGE, in his little Memoir 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, has made an 
incidental reference to Thoreau, which 
might be misleading. He is, of course, 
merely illustrating there the relations of 
his subject to the other men with whom 
he came in contact, and cannot be dealt 
with so severely as if he had left open- 
ings for his readers to receive wrong im- 
pressions as to his proper theme. Still, 
itis a vital error to lead in any way to 
the idea that Thoreau was a hermit, or 
that he permanently banished himself to 
Walden Wood to study trees, and beasts, 
and fishes, and to map out the land like a 
surveyor. He built a hut, it is true, with 
his own hands, and lived there for a time 
— fully two years it was — but the esca- 
pade, as some would call it, of Walden, 
was never meant by Thoreau to be other 
than an interlude. And yet with us in 
England he is too much conceived of in 
this light, as a sort of semi-wild man of 
the woods, and, in our idea, is saved from 
being a wild man altogether only by a 
dash of finer zustinct, which made him 
influential with the lower creatures, but 
divorced him totally from human society. 
Now, this is a wrong account of Tho- 
reau altogether, and with a very acute and 
interesting volume in our hand, which is 
half biography and half criticism, from 
the pen of Dr. W. H. Channing, and of 
which we have been favoured with an 
early copy, we are fain to believe that we 
may be able to make various points re- 
specting Thoreau somewhat plainer to 
English minds, 

First of all, consider how singular it 
was that just as American character was 
getting a new impulse towards worldly 
acuteness, and the surrender of strictly 
personal ana spiritual traits, with the re- 
markable extension of peopled territory 
that gave the acuteness a new sphere to 
exercise itself in, there should come a 
fresh and powerful wave of transcenden- 
talism that sought to assert individuality, 
and build iton a true basis. Thoreau was 


* Henry Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist. By W. H. 
CuanninG, D.D. Osgood and Co. 
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the representative of this on one side, 
just as Emerson and Hawthorne were 
representatives of it on other sides ; and, 
instead of being divorced from the highest 
form of American development, he was, 
perhaps, its most faithful and consistent 
exponent. For the teeming wealth of a 
new and illimitable country must ever, 
in the outset, oppose itself to the asser- 
tion of the individual genius, and essay 
(if we may speak so) to break it down to 
its own level, as the trees, growing 
freely yet closely together in the forest, 
preserve and foster each other, but rise 
very much of one size and all alike in 
form. Society in such conditions lives 
by the very reaction it breeds, for it is 
quite impossible to calculate the benefit 
to American life of the inconsistent defer- 
ence practically paid by its professed re- 
publican members to royalty and aristoc- 
racy in every form. 

Hawthorne’s works are, in essence, a 
protest against every kind of republican 
levelling down. He sought, in the Puritan 
sentiment which was supplied to Ameri- 
can history, with its relations to old Eng- 
lish life, for traditions that recalled the 
inherited mysteries and dooms of life — 
breeding distinctions—and from that 
root what a tree grew up in the atmos- 
phere of his quaint genius! Emerson, 
again, found compensating forces in the 
solitude and the occupations possible 
only in a country which is new, and not 
yet pressed for breathing space; and 
Thoreau, perhaps, more than either in the 
testimony which a real retirement from 
society could render to the highest idea 
of individuality, as the foundation-stone 
of atruly cultured society. Goethe said 
that when he needed to recruit himself 
for serious thought, he must retire into 
solitude ; and so it was with Thoreau. 
But it was the opposite idea to that of 
Rousseau, for instance, which led Tho- 
reau to Walden. He went there not to 
escape men, but to prepare himself for 
them ; not to brood, but to act —only to 
act in lines that would enable him to 
stand forever after — free, vigorous, in- 
dependent. There is a strange, close- 
packed realism in his writing, thoroughly 
symptomatic of the man and his charac- 
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ter, as though he specially followed Na- 
ture in her economy of seed-packing ; 
and it should be observed that you never 
get hint of the recluse, who speedily 
falls to dreaming and vain pitying of 
himself. There is no self-pity in Tho- 
reau, rather a robust self-sufficiency that 
could claim the privilege of rendering 
manly help, though never seeking or ac- 
cepting any, and that loves to administer 
readily what Emerson calls “shocks of 
effort.” But there was in him nothing 
of the rebel proper; he delighted above 
all things to be at home, and to rever- 
ence, only you must allow him something 
of his own way. When he refused to 
pay taxes after Government followed 
him to the forest, it was out of no ab- 
stract opposition or dislike to society,— 
he was the last man to act from senti- 
ments ; he asserted that there was still a 
sphere where Government had no right 
to follow if a man could only find and fix 
it, and where it did despite to itself by 
the assertion of its power. Now, only 
in acountry like America could such an 
idea be put fairly to the test, however 
much it may be opposed to the demo- 
cratic idea in itself. A rapid glance at 
the leading facts of Thoreau’s life will, 
perhaps, all the better enable us to bring 
this out. 

Henry David Thoreau, who was born 
in 1817, was the youngest son of a French 
immigrant, who was by trade a lead-pen- 
cil maker, and had achieved such a meas- 
ure of success in his adopted country as 
to enable him to aim at giving his sons a 
thoroughly good education. Henry was 
sent to Harvard University while still 
young, and graduated in 1837; but he 
achieved little or no distinction either at 
school or college. He had his own ways 
of looking at and doing things, and, as is 
not seldom the case with genius, he was 
somewhat slow at working his way to the 
end of a set problem, though once having 
done so, it was more than mastered. He 
would not fall into regular studies, and 
did not attract the masters, nor make 
friends of fellow-students, but lived a sol- 
itary life. On leaving college, he and an 
elder brother kept an academy at Con- 
cord for a year or two; and then he was 
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noticeable for his love of rambling abroad 
in his spare hours, collecting specimens 
of natural history. He was unlike the 
sentimentalist, especially in his capacity 
of attachment to locality, for at no place 
but Concord did he ever make a perma- 
nent home, however much he loved to 
wander. The most important event of 
this period was a journey to the White 
Mountains with his brother John, which 
seemed to awaken in him new capacities 
of knowledge and pleasure. 

Of the school-teaching he at length got 
wearied, and then applied himself to his 
father’s craft, obtaining certificates for 
having made a better pencil than any then 
in use; and there is a characteristic 
story told, that he and his father, to show 
the excellence of their work, resolved to 
make as good a pencil out of paste as 
those sawed from black-lead in London. 
The result was accomplished, and the 
certificate obtained; Thoreau himself 
claiming a good share of the success, as 
he found the means to cut the plates. 
But more characteristic than all, perhaps, 
is the fact that, when he was congratu- 
lated on fortune’s door being thus thrown 
wide open to him, he declared that he 
would not make another pencil, as he 
did not wish to do again what he had 
done once. At this his friends were, of 
course, greatly disappointed; but he 
stood firm and adventured on other in- 
dustries — making boats, building fences, 
and surveying, by which he made his 
own living — doing also a considerable 
amount of travel and observation during 
the next few years. His first book, 
written during this time, grew out of a 
voyage on the Concord and Merrimac 
rivers, which he made in 1839, with his 
brother John, who sympathized with him 
in many of his tastes, but who died early, 
and whose death Thoreau deeply lament- 
ed. Of his “Walk to Wachusett in 
1843,” he made interesting record in his 
article under that title in the “Boston 
Miscellany.” But all his studies only 
drew him to seek opportunities to carry 
them out yet more consistently and stead- 
ily. So he took a great resolve, and in 
March of 1845 began the building of his 
hut at Walden Wood, which, as often 
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happens, because it has somewhat of an 
outré look, has occupied a wholly dis- 
proportionate place in the general notion 
of Thoreau. ‘“ By the middle of April it 
was framed and ready for raising,” and 
by the 4th of July — not without signifi- 
cance either, being Independence Day — 
he went into occupation. He had pur- 
chase! the boards of an _ Irishman’s 
shanty, and exults as he looks on his 
finished work, that “there is some of the 
same fitness in a man’s building his own 
house that there is in a bird’s building 
its own nest.” 

And aright trim firm little abode it was, 
with. its one cheerful window and de- 
tached offices, if we may at all credit the 
frontispiece of his first work, “ Walden.” 
He can exult in the fact that, by habit, 
men can do with but little shelter, and 
vastly admires the Penobscot Indians, who 
have nothing but a thin tent between 
them and the snow and do not suffer 
by it. Thus he finds that savage life at- 
tains in one primitive principle the equal- 
ity which modern societies vainly yearn 
for —the poorest having as good a shel- 
ter as the highest! Yet his hatred of 
waste and shiftlessness was as notable as 
these other traits. He says, in one 
place : — “ There is none so poor that he 
need sitonapumpkin. That is shiftless- 
ness. There are plenty of such chairs as 
I like best, to be had for the taking them 
away.” And it is very odd to observe, 
amid his apparent indifference to wealth 
and self-interest, the really Yankee way 
in which he exults in being able to pro- 
vide for himself with his own hands, so 
checkmating Nature as to havea balance 
over. His statement of accounts of the 
cost of the Walden hut is full of uncon- 
scious humour. He recalls, with natural 
complacency, that at Cambridge College 
the student pays for his room one dollar, 
eighty-seven and a-half cents each year 
more than his house had cost him, and 
has thereupon some quaint reflections on 
true education. He congratulates him- 
self on the absence of all “ baggage,” — 
“traps,” as, he says, the popular slang 
well calls it, and avows his conviction 
that “to maintain oneself on this earth is 
not a hardship, but a pastime, if we will 
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live simply and wisely,”—as the pursuits 
of the “ simple nations are still the sports 
of the artificial.” 

And now he set himself to the practical 
application of his own theories. Having 
no human companions, save occasional 
visitors — Emerson, one of his nearest 
neighbours amongst them —he honestly 
tried what the lower creatures could do 
for him. And soon he and they were on 
most intimate terms. The fishes came, 
as it seemed, into his hand if he but 
dipped it in the stream; the mice would 
come and playfully eat out of his fingers, 
and the very mole paid him friendly 
visits ; sparrows alighted on his shoulder 
at his call ; phoebes built in his shed ; and 
the partridge with her brood came and 
fed quietly beneath his window as he sat 
and looked at them. And the more inti- 
mate he grows with his brute friends, the 
more his respect and love for them rises. 
He writes: —“If we take the age into 
account, may there not be a civilization 
going on among brutes as well as men? 
They seem to me to be rudimental, bur- 
rowing men, still standing on their de- 
fence, awaiting their transformation.” 
His writings in “ Walden” are like a dis- 
course onthe text, ‘“‘ The whole creation 
groaneth.” 

The fine sympathy of this man, his 
poetic life, deep love and yearning kin- 
dredship met and drew forth the 
inmost and best in the brutes, and led 
them on to the transformation for 
which they were awaiting. Notice how 
different is Thoreau’s feeling for the 
dumb creatures from that which animates 
the common pet-keeper, who almost 
seems to aim at destroying the true brute 
nature, and the dim rudimentary hu- 
manity along with it, in order to make 
them little else than “snobs.” Thoreau, 
far from being in reactionary divorce 
from man, loves the animals because they 
are manlike, and seem to yearn towards 
human forms. And to him even inan.- 
mate nature looks manward in its con- 
stancies, if in nothing else. What a 
glimpse this passage from Dr. Channing 
gives us of the man : — 

Thoreau named all the birds without a gun, 
a weapon he never used in mature years. He 
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neither killed nor imprisoned any animal, 
unless driven by acute needs. He brought 
home a flying squirrel, to study its mode of 
flight, but quickly carried it back to the wood. 
He possessed true instincts of topography, 
and could conceal choice things in the bush 
and find them again; unlike Gall, who com- 
monly lost his locality and himself, as he tells 
us, when in the wood, master as he was in 
laying on the organ. If Thoreau needed a 
~ in his walk, he would strip a piece of 
birch bark off the tree, fold it, when cut 
straightly, together, and put his tender lichen 
or brittle creature therein. 


And, naturally, nothing afforded him 
more delight than to observe the graceful 
prudence of animals. The shifts to 
which he had often to put himself to 
achieve this knowledge without cruelty, 
perhaps did more than aught else to de- 
velop in him his wonderful, half-animal 
sagacities. Mr. Emerson tells us that 
when once at Walden he visited Thoreau. 


The naturalist waded into the pool for the 
water plants, and his strong legs were no in- 
significant part of his armour. On this day 
he looked for the menyanthes and detected it 
across the wide pool ; and, on examination of 
the floret, declared that it had been in flower 
five days. He drew out of his breast-pocket a 
diary, and read the names of all the plants that 
should bloom that day, whereof he kept ac- 
count as a banker does when his notes are due. 
. » « He could pace rods more accurately than 
another man could measure them with rod and 
chain. He could find his way in the woods at 
night better by his feet than by his eyes. He 
knew every track in the snow and on the 
ground, and what creature had taken the path 
in the snow before him. 


And Dr. Channing thus aptly supple- 
ments Mr. Emerson : — 


Alpine and sea-plants he admired, besides 
those of his own village: of the latter, he 
mostly attended willows, golden-rods, asters, 
polygonums, sedges, and grasses; fungi and 
lichens he somewhat affected. He was accus- 
tomed to date the day of the month by the 
appearance of certain flowers, and thus visited 


special plants for a series of years, in order to | 


form an average; as his whitethorn by Tar- 
bell’s Spring, “ Good for to-morrow, if not for 
to-day.” The bigness of noted trees, the 
number of rings, the degree of branching by 
which their age may be drawn; the larger 
forests, such as that princely “Inches Oak- 
Wood,” in West Acton, or Wetherbee’s 
patch, he paid attention to. 


Thoreau’s main purpose was to ex- 
hibit the points where animal instinct 
and resource meet human affection and 
virtue, and illustrate each other. The 
following is certainly well worth quoting 
in this light :— 





| sion.” 
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Man conceitedly names the intelligence and 
industry .of animals, instinct, and overlooks 
their wisdom and fitness of behaviour. I saw 
where the squirrels had carried off the ears of 
corn, more than twenty rods from the corn- 
field, to the woods. A little further on, be- 
yond Hubbard’s Brook, I saw a grey squirrel, 
with an ear of yeliow corn, a foot long, sitting 
on the fence, fifteen rods from the field. He 
dropped the corn, but continued to sit on the 
rail, where I could hardly see him, it being of 
the same colour with himself, which I have no 
doubt he was well aware of. He next went to 
a red maple, where his policy was to conceal 
himself behind the stem, hanging perfectly 
still there till I passed, his fur being exactly 
the colour of the bark. When I struck the 
tree, and tried to frighten him, he knew better 
than to run to the next tree, there being no 
continuous row by which he might escape ; 
but he merely fled higher up, and put so many 
leaves between us that it was difficult to dis- 
cover him. When I threw up a stick to 
frighten him, he disappeared entirely, though 
I kept the best watch I could, and stood close 
to the foot of the tree. 

They ave wonderfully cunning ! 

Busy men and women—dwellers in 
cities, people of society, who make the 
lower creatures practically serviceable — 
do undoubtedly, in their passion for dis- 
cipline and order in horses, dogs, and 
the rest, come to regard animal life as 
something so dependent on human 
character and effort as to deprive it of 
all real individual interest. Against this 
tendency Thoreau testified, just as he 
testified unremittingly to the sacredness 
of human individuality. Science itself — 
as generally understood — does not help 
us here, but rather comes in to confirm 
the artificial notion by absorbing the in- 
dividual in the class—the species, the 
genus, the crder. An over-pressed and 
over-cultivated social life, leaning on 
science, thus finally inflicts injury on itself 
by narrowing its sources of true interest ; 
and owes gratitude to the men who hon- 
estly recall it to Nature —to the Words- 
worths, the Bewicks, the Thoreaus, the 
Blackburns. A face to face and daily in- 
tercourse with her, in seeking traces of 
the dim human instincts which she seems 
to shroud so strangely even in her most 
worthless productions, is a supremely 
healthy occupation or pastime; since it 
develops sympathy, in enforcing the idea 
that some ordinances of nature that man 
deems harsh may, after all, have a refer- 
ence to wise and beautiful races other 
than human. And this has the best con- 
currence of Scripture. “Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without His permis- 
With Thoreau animals were ru- 
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dimentary men ; and their human aspect 
was that pre-eminently in which their 
individuality stood revealed. On this 
ground it was that he based their rights 
to freedom, to toleration, and to a health- 
ier regard in their domesticated condition. 
Very significant in this light is a noble 
passage on the horse —the reader will 
see that the whole soul of Thoreau speaks 
in it: — 

I saw a man a few days since, working by 
the river, with a horse, carting dirt; and the 
horse and his relations to him struck me as 
very remarkable. There was the horse, a 
mere animated machine, though his tail was 
brushing off the flies, his whole condition sub- 
ordinated to the man’s, with no tradition (per- 
haps no instinct) in him of a time when he was 
wild and free, — completely humanized. No 
contract had been made with him that he 
should have the Saturday afternoons, or the 
Sundays, or any holidays, his independence 
never being recognized; it being now quite 
forgotten, Both by man and horse, that the 
horse was ever free. For I am not aware that 
there are any wild horses known surely not to 
be descended from tame ones. He was assist- 
ing that man to pull down that bank, and 
spread it over the meadow, only keeping off 
the flies with his tail, and stamping, and catch- 
ing a mouthful of grass or leaves from time to 
time on his own account ; all the rest for man. 
It seemed hardly worth while that he should 
be animated for this. /¢ was plain that the 
man was not educating the horse, not trying to 
develop his nature, but merely getting work out 
of him, — 

Extremes are counted worst of all. 
That mass of animated matter seemed more 
completely the servant of man than any inani- 
mate. For slaves have ¢heir holidays; a 
heaven is conceded to them (such as it is); 
but to the horse, none. Now and forever, he 
is man’s slave. Zhe more I considered, the 
more the man seemed akin to the horse, my’ his 
will was the stronger of the two; for a little 
further on I saw an Irishman shovelling, who 
evidently was as much tamed as the horse. 
He had stipulated that a certain amount of his 
independence be recognized; and yet he was 
really but a little more independent. What is 
a horse but an animal that has lost its liberty ; 
and has man got any more liberty for having 
robbed the horse; or has he just lost as much of 
his own, and become more like the horse he has 
robbed? Is not the other end of the bridle, 
too, coiled around his neck? Hence stable- 
boys, jockeys, and all that class that are daily 
transported by fast horses. There he stood 
with his oblong, square figure (his tail most] 
sawed off), seen against the water, brushing o 
the flies with his stump braced back, while the 
man was filling the cart. 
The il! that’s wisely feared is half withstood, 
He will redeem our deadly, drooping state. 
I regard the horse as a human being ina 
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humble state of existence. Virtue is not left 
to stand alone. He who practises it will have 
neighbours, 


Never, perhaps, were the claims of 
the horse, and indirectly of all the do- 
mestic animals, more powerfully put; 
and here we have disclosed to us clearly 
the point at which, with Thoreau, the 
mystery of animal life touched that of 
man and raised it up to nearly equal in- 
terest, only, however, to increase tenfold 
the meaning and wonder of that to which 
it was allied. 

Some time after Thoreau’s return from 
Walden his father died, and then, in spite 
of the protest he had made, he returned 
to the lead-pencil making, at the call of 
duty, devoting himself to it with won- 
derful assiduity. He had his own mill, 
and discovered remarkable punctuality 
and prudence. All his spare time was 
spent in following up his own bent in ex- 
cursions here and there —the most nota- 
ble of which was perhaps his great tour 
to Minnesota and the West, in 1860, 
when he exulted in finding the crab- 
apple, and in making friends with the In- 
dians, who interested him vastly. In 
November of 1860 he took a severe cold, 
through exposing himself while counting 
the rings on trees, and when there was 
snow on the ground. He never got over 
the shock, though he lingered till the 
spring, and he died on the morning of the 
8th of May, 1861. 

Thoreau was a naturalist, because he 
was primarily a poet — and hence the fit- 
ness of Dr. Channing’s title “ Poet-natu- 
ralist.”. He held things by inner affini- 
ties, rather than by hard classification. 
Instincts and habits were ever of more 
account with him than the mere organs 
and functions, whose expressions he held 
that these were, and nothing more. Yet 
he was observant of these also, and was 
seldom out in a matter of fact or calcula- 
tion. Correctness in details, surprising 
patience, and‘a will that nothing could 
defeat or embarrass, held in closest 
union with fine imagination, without 
sense of contradiction — this was his first 
characteristic. His grand quality was 
sympathy. He came to everything with 
the poet’s feeling, the poet’s heart, the 
poet’s eye. To observe was his joy. 
What pictures he can draw of wholly un- 
interesting places and things! What 
loving rapture he falls into over the com- 
monest appearances! What new meta- 
phors he finds lurking in ordinary sylvan 
occurrences! The common on-goings 
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of nature were to him a mighty parable, 
and he set some part of it to adequate 
music, to which we may listen with de- 
light, and learn wisdom. And as he 
brought sympathy with him towards every 
person he met and every object he exam- 
inned, so he demanded it in those he en- 
countered, though he had an utter horror 
of false professions of it. Therefore, 
like a Scotchman in this, he was prone 
to hide it under brusqueness till you 
knew him. But, as flowers expand in the 
sun, his soul expanded in the glow of 
innocent delights, till even his senses 
seemed transfigured and benignantly en- 
dowed with special sensibilities and at- 
tractions. He was fond of children, and 
had unusual tact with them, as every one 
who ever attended any of his parties at- 
test. “Hermit and stoic as he was,” 
says Emerson, “he was really fond of 
sympathy, and threw himself heartily and 
childlike into the company of young 
— whom he loved, and whom he de- 
ighted to entertain, as he only could, 
with the varied and endless anecdotes of 
his experience in field and river. And 
he was always ready to lead a huckle- 
berry party or a search for chestnuts and 
grapes.” Yet he is always wonderfully 
self-restrained and self-respecting. He 
makes a poem out of the most ordinary 
object, event, or incident ; but he will be 
the last to celebrate it as such; and, 
while some men seek a climax, he de- 
spised rhetoric and all conscious aims at 
effect. This passage on telegraph posts 
may be taken as a specimen of his finest 
vein, showing his keen interest in all that 
concerned human progress : — 


What a recipe for preserving wood, to fill 
its pores with music! How this wild tree 
from the forest, stripped of its bark and set up 
here, rejoices to transmit this music. When 
no melody proceeds from the wire, I hear the 
hum within the entrails of the wood, the 
oracular tree, rejoicing, accumulating the pro- 
phetic fury. The resounding wood,— how 
much the ancients would have made of it! 
To have had a harp on so great a scale, gir- 
dling the very earth, and played on by the winds 
of every latitude and longitude, and that harp 
were (so to speak) the manifest blessing of 
heaven on a work of man’s, Shall we not 
now add a tenth Muse to those immortal Nine, 
and consider that this invention was most 
divinely honoured and distinguished, upon 
which the Muse has thus condescended to 
smile, —this magic medium of communication 
to mankind? To read that the ancients 
stretched a wire round the earth, attaching it 
to trees of the forest, on which they sent 
messages by one named Electricity, father of 
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Lightning and Magnetism, swifter far than 
Mercury, —the stern commands of war and 
news of peace; and that the winds caused this 
wire to vibrate so that it emitted harp-like and 
£olian music in all the lands through which it 
passed, as if to express the satisfaction of God 
in the invention! And this is fact, and yet 
we have attributed the instrument to no God. 
I hear the sound of the wood working terribly 
within. When I put my ear to it, anon it 
swells into a clear tone, which seems to con- 
centrate in the core of the tree, for all the 
sound seems to proceed from the wood. It is 
as if you had entered some world-cathedral, 
resounding to some vast organ. The fibre of 
all things have their tension and are strained 
like the strings of a lyre. I feel the very 
ground tremble underneath my feet as I stand 
near the post. The wire vibrates with great 
force as if it would strain and rend the wood. 
What an awful and fateful music it must be to 
the worms in the wood! No better vermifuge 
were needed. As the wood of an old Cre- 
mona, its every fibre, perchance, harmoniously 
tempered, and educated to resound melody, 
has brought a great price ; so, methinks, these 
telegraph posts should bear a great price with 
musical-instrument makers. It is prepared to 
be the material of harps for ages to come; as 
it were, put a-soak, a-seasoning, in music. 


And again : — 


As the woodchuck dines chiefly on crickets, 
he will not be at much expense in seats for his 
winter quarters. Since the anatomical dis- 
covery that the ¢hymoid gland, whose use in 
man 1s zhil, is for the purpose of promoting 
digestion during the hibernating jollifications 
of the woodchuck, we sympathize less at the 
retreat. Darwin, who 1 ssemnond in science, 
cannot yet have heard of this use of the above 
gland, or he would have derived the human 
race from our woodchuck, instead of landing 
him flat on the Simiad@, or monkey. 


As a piece of elevated noble descrip- 
tion, with lights of true poetry interfus- 
ing it, nothing could be finer than this 
description of a snowfall : — 


Did you ever admire the steady, silent, 
windless fall of the snow, in some lead-coloured 
sky, silent save the little ticking of the flakes 
as they touched the twigs? It is chased 
silver, moulded’over the pines and oak leaves. 
Soft shades hang like curtains along the 
closely-draped wood-paths. Frozen apples 
become little cider-vats. The old, crooked 
apple-trees, frozen stiff in the pale, shivering 
sunlight, that appears to be dying of consump- 
tion, gleam forth like the heroes of one of 
Dante’s cold hells ; we would mind any change 
in the mercury of the dream. The snow 
crunches under the feet; the chopper’s axe 
rings funereally through the tragic air. At 
early morn the frost on button-bushes and 
willows was silvery, and every stem and 
minutest twig and filamentary weed came up 
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a silver thing, while the cottage smoke rose 
salmon-coloured into that oblique day. At 
the base of ditches were shooting crystals, 
like the blades of an ivory-handled penknife, 
and rosettes and favours fretted-of silver on 
the flat ice. The litile cascades in the brook 
were ornamented with transparent shields, and 
long candelabrums and _ spermaceti-coloured 
fools’ caps and plated jellies and white globes, 
with the black water whirling along transpa- 
rently underneath, The sun comes out, and 
all at a glance, rubies, sapphires, diamonds, 
and emeralds start into intense life on the 
angles of the snow crystals. 


With Thoreau, in one word, everything 
is seen in relation to human sentiment 
and fitness. He is a reconciler. His 
great aim is to recommend Nature to 
Man — to prove her worthy of the recom- 
mendation, and so induce and enhance 
the idea of individuality —which, in 
midst of all her masses and mighty gene- 
ralities, she everywhere faithfully cele- 
brates. Thoreau went to Nature an in- 
dividualist, and came back the prophet of 
society, as truly reconstructed, with lib- 
erty for its groundwork—but liberty 
which would give no quarter to licence of 
any kind. Sobriety, severity, and self- 
respect, foundation of all true sociality, 
are his motto. He himself says : — 


I think I love society as much as most, and 
am ready enough to fasten myself like a blood- 
sucker for the time to any full-blooded man 
that comes in my way. J am naturally no 
hermit, but might possibly sit out the sturdiest 
frequenter of the bar-room if my business 
called me thither. 


It was quite consistent with this that 
he should hate slavery —should speak 
nobly and unceasingly for the valiant 
John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry. His 
heart beat true for human rights, though 
he was wont to speak depreciatingly of 
professed philanthropists, who were apt 
to ignore broad distinctions, where he 
maintained them — distinctions, too, 
which he held were essential to be re- 
cognized in view at once of social well- 
being and true individuality. In fact 
Thoreau was aman of high and ready 
public spirit, though he declined to be in- 
terested in the petty machinery of forced 
and over-heated local politics, just as 
Emerson tells us that he listened impa- 
tiently to news or don mots gleaned from 
London circles ; and that though he tried 
to be civil, these anecdotes fatigued him. 
Wrapt up with his apparent disregard of 
elegancies, he had with him a marked air 
of elegance which could consist without 
accessories. “He was short of stature, 
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firmly built, of light complexion, serious 
blue eyes (right well opened), and a grave 
aspect.” So says Emerson, and the por- 
trait given at the opening of the “ Excur- 
sions” justifies the words. The expres- 
sion is at once so shrewd, so spiritual — 
the Yankee traits really there, yet refined 
away in earnest thought and wise fore- 
sight. The eyes so soft and thoughtful, 
yet so wondrously penetrating, so ex- 
pressive of sharp mother-wit and kindli- 
ness and generosity without stint; the 
nose so full, and yet so sensitive in the 
nostril ; the nana so expressive of reso- 
lution and self-respecting calmness ; and 
the forehead a round, rising arch, be- 
speaking fervid imagination. Such was 
Thoreau — one of the most vigorous, in- 
dependent, and true-hearted of Ameri- 
cans, who would easily have been turned 
into a martyr, notwithstanding that he 
held so lightly by formulas. His cutting 
brusqueness, of which even his dearest 
friends sometimes made mention, arose 
out of the seriousness and severity of his 
nature, which abhorred all triviality and 
vain conversation, and which, combined 
with such keen imagination and fiery 
hatred of wrong as characterized him, is 
always a main ingredient in heroism. 
What could be finer than his own account 
of himself, when he was cast into the’ 
State prison, because of that quarrel over 
the taxes, which he would not pay :— 


I saw that if there was a storie wall between 
me and my townsmen, there was a still more 
difficult one to climb or break through before 
they could get to be as free as I was. I did 
not for a moment feel confined, and the walls 
seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I 
felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid 
my tax. They plainly did not know how to 
treat me, but behaved like persons who are 
underbred. In every thveat and in every com- 
pliment there was a blunder, for they thought 
that my chief desire was to stand on the other 
side of that stone wall. I could not but smile 
to see how industriously they locked the door 
on my meditations, which followed them out 
again without let or hindrance, and ¢hey were 
really all that was dangerous. As they could 
not reach me, they had resolved to punish my 
body ; just as boys, if they cannot come at any 
person at whom they have a grudge, will abuse 
his dog. 

Never was the Puritan idea of freedom 
of soul better illustrated — unless perhaps 
by John Bunyan, in Bedford Jail. Tho- 
reau, on a point of right, would have 
fought, and borne all indignity. In this 
case his friends came to his rescue, and 
he went free. 

Probably it was this quality of self-suf- 
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ficience, associated as it was with such 
wonderful clearness of aim and skill in 
finding easy means to attain the end in 
view, which made Mr. Emerson signalize 
his practical ability in this regretful 
strain : — 


With his energy and practical ability he 
seemed born for a great enterprise and for 
command; and I so much regret the loss of 
his rare powers of action that I cannot help 
counting it a fault in him that he had no ambi- 
tion. Wanting this, instead of engineering 
for all America, he was the captain of a 
huckleberry party. Pounding beans is good 
to the end of pounding empires one of these 
days; but if at the end of the years it is still 
only beans! .. . 


Of fine sayings his books are full. No 
more dainty fancy, or power of exactly 
presenting the image of what lay in his 
own mind, has any recent writer pos- 
sessed in greater measure. And a sud- 
den humour, like summer lightning, plays 
over his pages. We could easily fill many 
pages ; let these few sentences suffice : — 


The keeping of bees is like the directing of 
sunbeams. (Paradise [to be] Regained.) 

I say beware of all enterprises that require 
new clothes, and not rather a new wearer of 
clothes. 

You must have stout legs to get noticed at 
all by Carlyle . . . He indicates a depth which 
he neglects to fathom. 


In the essay on walking, he says : — 


We are but faint-hearted crusaders; even 
the walkers nowadays undertake no persever- 
ing world’s-end enterprises. Our expeditions 
are but tours, and come round again at evening 
to the old hearth-side from which we set out. 
Half of the walk is but retracing our steps. 
We should go forth on the shortest walks, 
perchance, in the spirit of stirring adventure, 
never to return,— prepared to send back our 
embalmed hearts only as relics to our desolate 
kingdoms, . . . If you have paid your debts, 
and made your will, and settled all your affairs, 
and are a free man, then you are ready for a 
walk. 


And in his poems there is often a rarity 
and chastity of expression, and a quality 
such as we seldom meet with, as these 
few specimens will show : — 


The little violet 
Pencilled with purple on one snowy leaf. 


The golden-rod and aster stain the scene 
With hue of earth and sky. 


The gossamer motionless hung from the spray, 
Where the weight of the dewdrops had torn it 
away ; 
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And the seed of the thistle, that whisper could — 
swing, 

Aloft on his wheel, as tho’ borne on the wing, 

When the yellow-bird severed it, dipping across 

Its soft plumes unruffled fell down on the moss, 


The last butterfly 
Like a wing’d violet floating in the meek 
Pink-coloured sunshine, sinks his velvet feet, 
Within the pillared mulleins’ delicate down. 


We take leave of Thoreau with linger- 
ing regret, conscious that to have un- 
folded his character and aims fully would 
have required an abler pen than ours, and 
also far larger space than is allotted to us. 
His character was like those seaside 
flowers which smell the sweeter and grow 
the purer in that they are touched by the 
rough sea-salt. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER II. (CONTINUED.) 


I po not believe that a woman ever 
sullied by vice would have been capable 
of the moral impression to which this 
woman had been made subject. I think 
that the natural consciousness (rather 
than conscience) of the vicious, coincides 
curiously with common law in this re- 
spect,— giving, with a bitterness of nat- 
ural scorn —to which conventional in- 
terpretations give the aspect of a priv- 
ilege and advantage —no fatherhood to 
the vicious man, and but one parent 
to the child of shame. Purity alone rec- 
ognizes the right on both sides; though 
law stops short with insolent opposition to 
nature, and robs the virtuous woman as it 
robs, justly, the vicious man. How long 
it was before it dawned upon the woman 
of whom I speak, in the confusion of her 
uninstructed thoughts, in the bewildered 
silence of her ignorant soul, that she had 
robbed the father of her children in tak- 
ing both of them, I cannot tell; nor how 
long in her absolute solitude, with no 
one to counsel or even to understand 
what was in her mind, she fought against 
the idea; but at last it had become too 
strong for her. To my thinking there 
could be no such unanswerable argument 
to prove that she had remained an uncon- 
taminated wife ; and now the long-debat- 
ed question had come to its hardest 
point, its most limited compass — which 
was she to give and which to keep, of the 
two who were allin all to her? Which 
was she to give away ? 
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Poor soul! she had done much that 
was very foolish, and much that was 
wrong (but that because she knew no 
better) in her life. She had been a 
trouble to many better people than her- 
self. She had spoiled one other exist- 
ence as well as her own, and thrown a 
cloud upon several lives —all without 
knowing much what she was doing, — 
without meaning it—out of ignorance. 
Now here she sat, absolute arbitress of 
two lives more, able to determine their 
course almost as she pleased, yet as ig- 
norant as ever—as little aware of the 
real character of her responsibility. If 
ever woman merited pity, this poor woman 
did—not only to give up one of her 
children, but to choose which to give up. 
Her brain, so dull, yet so keen as it was, 
became, as it were, suffused with a mist 
of pain; her head grew giddy, a film 
came before her eyes ; a sense of the in- 
tolerable overwhelmed ber — that terri- 
ble sensation which makes your very be- 
ing reel like a drunken thing, that you 
cannot bear that which you know you 
must bear, whatever happens. She put 
down her throbbing head into her hands. 
To keep silent for that terrible moment 
—not to cry out and writhe, as_ this 
sword went through her heart, was all 
that she could do. 

She was a tall young woman, with a 
fine, elastic, well-developed figure, look- 
ing about thirty, but not so old. Her 
features were very fine and regular: the 
great, restless, unquiet, dark eyes flashed 
out of deep caverns which seemed to 
have been hollowed out by pain or pas- 
sion rather than by time. Any delicac 
of complexion or youthful bloom which 
she had ever possessed must have been 
long gone, for her skin was burned to 
one uniform tint of reddish brown —the 
colour of exposure, of health and vigour, 
but of that vigour and health which are 
purchased by all the severities of an out- 
door life. No one could see her once 
without looking again, without wondering 
over so much beauty accompanied by so 
little attractiveness. She had vagrant 
written in every line of her fine form and 
miserable dress. But notwithstanding 
this, there was that in her abstract look, 
always busy with something else than 
the thing immediately before her—ina 
certain careless calm of manner, and in- 
difference to all surrounding her, which, 
I think, would have made the most aban- 
doned of men hesitate ere he offered any 
rudeness to this strange vagrant. She 
had a wedding-ring on her finger — that 
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was no great matter, for it is easy to 
show to the world that ensign of respect- 
ability ; but there was something more 
trustworthy in her look and presence, 
the passionless abstraction of her air. In 
her rough dress, with her outdoor look, 
her hard hands, her strange beauty 
scarcely on the wane, she was protected 
from every shadow of insult by the stony 
purity of her looks. Such a woman 
might be miserable enough, but wanton 
never. 

There were dreary red curtains half 
drawn over the window, and the dingy 
blind was partially drawn down, leaving 
little light in the miserable room, even 
had the sky been bright ; and it was now 
darkening towards night. It was the 
physical cold, I think — that discomfort 
which always makes itself doubly felt 
when the mind is weighed down with 
trouble — which roused her to the sense 
that what she had to do must be done 
quickly. She rose up and wandered, tot- 
tering, round and round the bed —first 
to one side, then to the other, asking 
herself that heart-rending question, 
Which? The children lay there in the 
pretty grace of childish abandon. One 
little fellow had kicked off unawares his 
muddy boot, which fell to the ground, 
and startled her so that she put her hands 
to her panting side, and did not recover 
the shock for some moments. He was 
the fair child of the two, and lay like a 
little white angel with his dimpled hands 
stretched above his head in the perfect 
grace of infant sleep. The other was al- 
most as dark as his brother was fair; his 
black curly locks were ruffied up from his 
bold forehead, his little arms folded on 
his breast, his rose-mouth shut close with 
unconscious resoluteness— though it 
might be but the mother’s sick fancy which 
saw this expression on the little face. 
They were beautiful children both, with 
a general resemblance to each other ; yet 
very unlike,—one so blonde, and the 
other so dark, one so delicately gentle in 
his aspect, the other bold and handsome 
like a little gipsy prince. Poor soul! 
what words can I use to describe the 
agony of choice with which this unhappy 
woman hung over them? But she made 
no choice at all— how could she? Sud- 
denly, in passionate quick decision of 
her fate and his, she snatched the dark 
child into her arms —not because she 
loved him best, nor because he was the 
eldest, nor for any other reasonable mo- 
tive under heaven. Only because the 
other, God help her! had kicked off his 
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boot upon the floor. In such a terrible 
choice, what but the most fantastic 
chance, the wildest hazard, can tell upon 
a mind distraught? She caught him up 
to her with anxious care not to wake 
him, which contrasted strangely with the 
passion and misery in her face. Once |i 
having done it, nature itself demanded 
that no moment should be lost. She 
gathered thim closely into her arms, 
wrapt her shawl round him, and leaving 
the other on the bed, went swiftly and 
silently down the dark stairs, and out 
into the night. 

If any “one had spoken to her or 
touched her, I believe the poor distract- 
ed creature would have gone mad or fal- 
len into dead unconsciousness ; for na- 
ture was strained in her almost to the 
furthest limit: but no one saw or inter- 
fered, or knew what was being done. 
She never looked at the boy again, but 
held him fast and hurried on. He was a 
child of seven years old, but small and 
light ; in her vigorous arms —she was as 
strong as a man, as light and rapid asa 
savage — he was as a feather’s weight. 
She went away with him unnoticed, 
wrapping her poor shawl round him to 
keep him from the rain, through the 
muddy roads, in the storm ‘and dusky twi- 
light. Merran Miller, the smith’s wife, 
shutting her door in the darkening, when 
the rain 1 began to blow in, saw the dark 
figure pass, ~and said to herself that Jean 
Macfarlane had sent the beggar-wife 
away; and oh! what a night it was to 
travel, even for the like of her! “But 
what’s come o’ the bairns?” she asked 
herself; then shut the door, and 
went in, and stirred her fire, and put on 
her kettle. The beggar-wife and her 
bairns were no concern of hers. 

“The beggar-wife” went swiftly up by 
the dark Eskside beneath the trees, that 
waved overhead like spirits in pain. She 
was blinded with the rain, not with tears, 
for her eyes were dry and refused to 
shed more. Her limbs trembled under 
her, but her wild heart and purpose did 
not fail. After a time she came back 
again alone, without her burden. The 
dark branches still tossed against the 
pale sky, and kept on their passionate 
struggle against the elements; but the 
forlorn human creature who tottered 
along underneath, swift but unsteady, 


beaten about by the wind, drenched by | 


the rain, too miserable to feel either, haa 
lost all sense of strug, The lassitude 
of soul which comes ~ a great act ac- 
complished was in her. She went like a 
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ghost across the bridge, where no one 
now was visible, so much had the storm 
increased, and up the further end of the 
village street. Jean Macfarlane was sit- 
ting ‘with her guests in the little room 
down-stairs, drinking with them, and fill- 
ing the air with her loud excited voice 
and torrent of words. There was no one 
in the passage or stair to note the dark 
figure gliding back to the room which no 
one had cared to notice since she entered 
it. It was dark, but she required no 
light. The other child, he who remained 
her only one, lay still as she had left him. 
She put down her face upon his warm 
flushed cheek ; she lifted him tenderly 
on her lap, and put on his little boot, and 
soothed him when he woke and cried in 
the dark, and clung to her. “ Mother’s 
here !— mother’s here ! ” she murmured, 
crooning to him, poor wretched hopeless 
soul! with the voice of a dove in her 
nest. Then she took him too in her 
arms, and going down-stairs stopped the 
dirty maid who was Jean Macfarlane’s 
whole staff of service, and paid for the 
poor refreshment she had had. “ You’re 
no going on sic a night?” said the girl ; 
“and whaur’s the other wee laddie?” 
“Tle has gone on before,” said the 
mother. “We are going to meet the 
coach at Loanhead.”’ “ Then you'll have 
to be awfu’ quick,” cried the girl com- 
passionate. ‘“ Poor wee man! what a 
night to be outin! Here’s a piece to give 
them when you’re in the coach; but oh, 
woman, tak’ pity on the bairns, and bide 
tillthe morn. It’s enough to give them 
their death.” 

“TI cannot stay—good night,” cried 
the stranger, passing out. The gool- -na- 
tured lass, though she was dirty, jooked 
after her, shaking an unkempt head, and 
twisting up as she did so an elf-lock 
which had fallen out of the poor hold of 
her deficient hair-pins. “Eh, these 
tramps, what an awfw’ life!” Jess said to 
herself, comparing her own position with 
that of the wanderer, with a thrill of su- 
perior comfort and well-being. She 
paused to fasten up the refractory lock 
before she followed to the door to look 
out after the departing guest; but by 
that time the darkness had swallowed her 
up, and nothing was visible except the 
wild sweeping rain, which came down in 
a sheet, visible across the blackness of 
the night, like the warp of a sable web. 
“Lord save us! sic a night to be out in! 
and oh thae puir weans!” cried Jess, 
with a grimy tear in the corner of her 
eye. 
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The stranger and her child got into the 
coach at Loanhead, but they did not 
reach Edinburgh in that respectable con- 
veyance. Somewhere in the outskirts of 
the town they managed to drop out of 
the coach, leaving the money for their 
fare on the damp seat which their wet 
clothes had soaked. “A queer customer 
yon, but an awfu’ honest woman!” the 
coachman said, with mingled wonder and 
admiration. It was still scarcely night, 
though so much had happened since it be- 
gun to grow dark. The vagrant found her 
way to some haunt of vagrants such as I 
do not know, and have no chance of being 
able to describe, and there passed the 
night safe from all search or possibility 
of pursuit, encompassed by securities 
and precautions which can only be made 
perfect by a class at war with society. 
She herself had done no crime so far as 
any one knew; but the instinctive sus- 
picion of a race accustomed to shelter 
from the eye of justice kept her safe. 
Notwithstanding the hue and cry that 
was raised after her, she went on her way 
as secure as any woman could be, and got 
back to England with her boy, and disap- 
peared among the mysterious fastnesses 
of her class, not to reappear or be heard 
of for years. Poor soul! she had left no 
traces behind her by which she could be 
recognized. Even in Jean Macfarlane’s 
house the instinct of caste was roused to 
cover her retreat. “A woman with a 
wean? Am I to remark a’ the women 
with weans that come and gang afore 
my door — there’s ower mony o’ them, 
far ower mony! I’ve something better 
to do than to glowr at women,” cried the 
mistress of the place. “There was but 
ane here—a real decent person, with 
twa bairns. She took them baith away 
with her, safe and sound, and got the 
coach at Loanhead,” said Jess. ‘ What 
like was she? How am I to tell that 
never saw her but in her bannet? A’ that 
Ican tell you was that she sighed sair, 
mair like a moan thanasigh. She was a 
real decent woman,” cried good-hearted 
Jess. And this was all her history and 
description —all by which she could be 
identified among others. The prolonged 
investigations that were made disclosed 
nothing more. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE hall at Rosscraig was large and 
long: there was a great fireplace in it, 
from which came a feeble gleam of fire- 
light. A large lamp swinging from the raf- 
tered roof, threw but a moderate light in- 
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to its great height and space ; but upon a 
side-table a candle was flaring, its long 
waving flame blown about by the move- 
ment in the air, which had not yet subsid- 
ed after the opening of the door. A group 
of servants who had been crowding round 
some unseen object in the corner dis- 
persed ge as Lady Eskside was seen 
descending the stair, but only to hang 
about behind-backs waiting thg interpre- 
tation of the mystery. One person only, 
an old and confidential servant, kept her 
place near the door, round which there 
was a wide stain of wet made by the rain, 
which had burst in when it was opened. 
Lady Eskside went forward bewildered, 
not perceiving what it was she had been 
called to see; and it was not till a sick 
disappointment had begun to creep over 
her that the old lady found out the central 
object on which all eyes were turned. 
On the great skin mat which lay between 
the door and the wall stood something so 
small and dark as to be almost undis- 
tinguishable, till the light caught a glim- 
mer and sparkle from a pair of eyes low 
down, gleaming out of a little pale and 
scared face. Lady Eskside went slowly 
forward, bracing herself for something, 
she knew not what. When she caught 
the gleam of those eyes, she stood still 
and uttered a sudden cry. 

A child stood there, with its feet buried 
in the long skin of the mat, backing 
closely into the corner for support, half 
frightened, half defiant. Tears were 
standing in those great eyes, and hanging 
on the pale little cheek —the lip was 
ready to quiver at a moment’s notice ; but 
still he confronted the novel world in 
which he found himself with a certain 
defiance. The old lady, who felt all her 
dreams and hopes suddenly realized at 
the first glance, went nearer to him, with 
tremulous excitement, and stooped down 
over the child. Her whole frame was 
trembling —a mist obscured her eyes. 
“Who are you?—who are you?” she 
cried. “Oh, who are you?” then stop- 
ping short as the frightened look got the 
mastery on the child’s face, and his lip 
began to quiver, she changed her tone 
with a wonderful effort, and dropped down 
upon her knees on the mat to bring her- 
self on a level with him. Lady Eskside 
saw in the little face more than any one 
else could see, and knew him, as she 
said afterwards, at once. ‘ My bonnie 
man!” she cried, “my poor little man, 
nobody will hurt you. What is your 
name, and who brought you here? You 
are safe — quite safe—and nobody will 
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harm you. Who are you, and who 
brought you here ?” 

The child made a pause—he was 
struggling proudly against his inclination 
to cry ; and there was breathless silence 
in the hall as if some great revelation had 
been about to be made. Then a small 
whimpering voice, with tears in it, made 
itself audible, “ I am — Val,” it said. 

Lady Eskside rose up as if by some 
force which she could not resist. She 
turned upon Mary Percival, and the 

roup of servants beyond, with uplifted 
ands, calling their attention impera- 
tively though for the moment she could 
not speak. Then her voice broke forth, 
choked and hoarse, “ Val! Mary, you 
hear, you hear! Did not I know it? 
Val! Oh, at last, at last!” 

Then all at once she grew quiet, and 
knelt down ‘trembling upon the mat. 
“ My bonnie little man!” she said, half 
weeping, “tell me again. Val — Val 
what? And, oh, who was it brought you 
here?” 

“Nobody don’t call me nothing but 
Val,” said the child. “ Mammy brought 
me. Not fornoharm. She’s gone back 
for Dick.” 

“Ah!” Lady Eskside’s breath seemed 
to stop. She put out one hand behind 
her, and plucked blindly at Mary Per- 
cival’s dress. “ Your mammy has gone 
back — for — Dick ?” 

“He’s down at the village,” said the 
child, keeping his eyes fixed upon her 
with the watchfulness of terror. “ He’s 
asleep. I’ve got to wait for mammy. 
She put me in out of the rain. Ill be 
good till mammy comes. Oh, don’t let 
him touch me! I ain’t come for no 
harm.” 

Harding the butler had approached 
nearer, anxious to bring his superior 
cleverness to his mistress’s aid; and it 
was this movement which made the little 
fellow back further into his corner, hold- 
ing up one small arm before his face as 
if to ward off a blow. A precocious 
knowledge of danger and a precocious 
desperation of baby courage glimmered 
in his frightened but excited eyes. “I 
won’t touch nobody if you'll let me 
alone,” he cried. 

“Stand back, Harding,” cried Lady 
Eskside ; and then she laid her soft old 
hand upon the child’s raised arm, which 
yielded to her touch. “ Nobody will 
yarm you here, my poor little bonnie 


man. Oh, look at him! look at him, 
Mary! Is it my old een that deceive 
me? Isit from having always one idea 
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in my head? But you are not half-crazy 
like me. Mary, try to forget the name 
and everything else. Look at his face!” 

Mary Percival stood close behind, as 
much moved in her way, though with 
feelings very different from those of her 
oldfriend. Instead of the love and yearn- 
ing in Lady Eskside’s heart, there was 
something which felt like half-hatred — 
a repugnance for which she detested her- 
self —in the intense interest with which 
she had watched every look and move- 
ment of the little alien creature. Her 
voice was low and choked as she replied, 
as if the words were extracted from her, 
“Tam looking at him. He is dark — not 
fair —like —his father. He has differ- 
ent eyes. Oh, Lady Eskside, what can I 
say? Everything else is Richard — 
everything ; and I don’t wish to think so 
like you.” 

I do not believe that Lady Eskside 
heard these last words, which were for- 
eign to the passionate tenderness and 
joy in her own mind. She heard only so 
much as chimed in with her own 
thoughts. “ Mary sees it too!” she said, 
with a low outcry of such emotion as 
cannot be put into words. She was still 
on her knees in the attitude of prayer. 
With one hand she held the child fast, 
and with the other she covered her face. 
Some low sounds, but they were not 
audible words, came from th as she 
knelt— sounds which no one around 
knew, yet all understood by the strange 
sentiment of mingled anguish and rap- 
ture there was in them. Then she rose 
up, shaken and agitated, yet all her vig- 
orous self. 

“ Harding,” she said, “ you'll stay here 
and watch —till—she comes back. For 
God’s sake take care what you do. You 
must not scare her, or send her away; or 
go out yourself down the avenue, and let 
your wife stay here. It’s a matter of life 
and death. Marg’ret, you hear all I say.” 
This was to the housekeeper, Harding’s 
wife. ‘“ Keep the house quiet ; no noise, 
no excitement ; but watch and be ready. ° 
Let one of the women prepare the green 
rooms, and light fires; and Joseph can 
bring me wine and some milk for the 
children. Oh, thank God that I can 
say such a word! You'll show — her — 
every respect. Marg’ret, Marg’ret, you 
know what I mean és 

“Oh, yes, my lady—yes! I see it a’,” 
cried the housekeeper ; “but it will be 
too much for you.” 

“Joy’s never hard to bear,” said Lady 
Eskside, with a smile. “ My bonnie boy! 
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come with me—you are not afraid of 

e ?” 

The child looked at her with his great 
eyes, which fright and novelty and the 
paleness of his little face made twice 
their usual size. “Richard never had 
eyes like these,” Miss Percival said to 
herself; but it would have been cruel, 
indeed, to have said this aloud. He 
paused a moment irresolute, and then 
gave a wild glance at the door, as if the 
impulse of flight was the stongest ; then 
he put his little cold hand, half-reluc- 
tantly, into the soft white hand held out 
for it. The old lady looked round upon 
them all with a glow of triumph inde- 
scribable; how her hand closed upon 
those little tremulous fingers! She 
marched to the door of the dining-room, 
which was nearest, her whole figure ex- 
panding like some Roman woman ina 
victor’s procession. What battle had she 
won ? what enemy had she conquered ? 
Mary, full of strange agitation, followed 
her, wondering, tremulous, excited, but 
always with a certain repugnance, into 
the warm room, all ruddy and cheerful 
with light from the fire. 

And then a sudden change, strange to 
be seen, came upon this old Volumnia, 
this heroic matron in her triumph. She 
sat down by the fire, in the great chair 
where her old lord had been sitting over 
his wine half an hour before, and 
gathered up the child into her lap, and 
turned at once as by the touch of a wand 
into the old mother, the mere woman, all 
whose instincts culminated in simple ma- 
ternity. Perhaps her delicate old hands 
had never touched anything so muddy 
and rough before; but she was totally 
unconscious of this as she set the shiver- 
ing wet little figure upon her satin lap, 
and began to unlace and draw off his wet 
boots. Lady Eskside was a proud wo- 
man, fastidious in everything she ap- 
proached or handled ; but she undid the 
muddy leather laces, and pulled off the 
dirty little boots, and stained her worn and 
fine old hands, so delicately white and 
dainty, without hesitation, even without a 
thought. She held the child close to her, 
murmuring over him unconscious sounds 
of endearment, like a dove in her nest. 
“ My little man! my bonnie little man! 
— Put out your poor wee feetie to the 
fire—how cold they are, the poor wee 
pilgrim feet —and how far they’ve wan- 
dered ! but this is home, my darling, this 
is home !— And so they call you Val !— 
Oh, my bonnie boy, to be out in such a 
night—they call you Val? and your 
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brother is Dick — oh, may God keep my 
heart that I may not die of joy!” 

The child sat on her knee with all the 
gravity of his age, and heard everything, 
but made no response. I think the wea- 
riness and the unusual comfort began alike 
to tell upon him; the cheerful light daz- 
zled his eyes, the warmth crept into his 
baby limbs, and even the excitement and 
strange novelty of his position were not 
enough at seven years old to counteract 
these subduing influences. By-and-by 
his little eyes began to wink as he gazed 
into the fire and felt the drowsy spell 
of the genial warmth. When Joseph 
brought the tray, he took the piece of 
cake which was put into his hand, and 
ate it slowly, gazing and winking at the 
fire. Then his head began to droop 
a Lady Eskside’s breast. With an 
effort he opened his eyes at intervals, 
fixing them severely as if they could never 
close again, upon the fire, then gradually 
subdued by the warmth shut them alto- 
gether, and half turning towards her, 
nestled his head upon the old lady’s 
shoulder. As his curls fell finally into 
this resting place, Lady Eskside turned 
to Mary with an unspeakable look: “ He 
knows them that belong to him,” she 
said in a whisper. Her arms encircled 
him with that delight of protecting ma- 
ternity which goes through all the levels 
of creation. It was but the hen gather- 
ing her chickens under her wing — yet 
God himself can find no tenderer simile. 
All expression, save that last supreme 
beatitude which borders upon vacuity, 
went out of her face. She forgot every 
thing around her—the past, the future, 
her duties of the present. Everything 
in the world had become suddenly con- 
centrated to her in this action, which 
was no more elevated than that of a 
bird in her nest, this watch which se- 
cured warmth, slumber, and safety to the 
child. 

Miss Percival sat oa the other side of 
the great dining-table and gazed at her 
old friend with that mixture of irritation, 
wonder, and reluctant sympathy which 
provokes and tantalizes a friendly soul 
when watching some novel exhibition of 
human weakness. She could not under- 
stand Lady Eskside’s instant adoption 
into her very heart of the strange little 
unknown creature, dropped from the skies 
or by the winds, unseen and unknown 
until this moment, and which might be a 
little demon in human form for aught that 
any one knew. And yet she did under- 
stand in a way which made her irritation 
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rather greater than less. Mary was not 
very clever, not very remarkable in any 
way ; but she was herself — thinking and 
feeling according to her own nature and 
principles, and not according to any con- 
ventional model. She did not possess 
that sugary sweetness of disposition or 
those very etherial Christian sentiments 
which put aside all personal conscious- 
ness of wrong and seem to prefer injury. 
Richard Ross had been, if not her lover, 
at least so indicated by every family pre- 
possession, so prepared by training and 
association to be her eventual husband, 
that his sudden and strange marriage had 
given a shock to her nerves and moral 
nature from which she had never recov- 
ered. I cannot tell if she had ever been 
what people call “in love” with him. If 
she had, her love had never taken full 
sliape and form, but had lingered insidi- 
ously about her heart, prepared, by every 
indication of her young life, and every 
—r of the future, to come into 

eing atatouch. This touch was given 
in another way when Richard disappeared 
into the nameless obscurity and shame 
that surrounded his marriage. Her whole 
being received the shock, and received 
it without warning or preparation. It 
changed the aspect of all mankind to her, 
more perhaps than it changed her feeling 
towards Richard. He it was who had in- 
flicted the wound, but its effects were not 
confined to him. She was the gentlest 
creature in existence, but her pride was 
roused against the whole world, in which 
outward appearances seem ever to gain 
the day, and the still and unpretending 
are held of no account. Instead of 
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laughter, a disappointed woman, foiled in 
her attempt to secure a husband. Many 
of us who ought to know much better use 
such words in thoughtless levity every 
day. I need not enterinto the circum- 
stances which, on this night of all others, 
had brought Mary to Rosscraig, and re- 
called to her mind, through Lady Esk- 
side’s story, many sharp and painful 
memories which - ie had partially suc- 
ceeded in banishing from her thoughts. 
I do not think that this rush of recollec- 
tion had the effect of moving her to any 
enthusiasm for Richard’s child. The 
strange bitterness of scorn with which 
she learned what kind of woman that 
was who had been preferred to herself, 
moved not the best part of her nature; 
for Mary, as I have said, was not sweet- 
ness and gentleness personified, but a 
genuine human creature, not all good. 


‘Perhaps the very strength of her antago- 


nistic feelings, and the absence of any 
general maudlin sympathy with every- 
thing pitiful presented to her, made her 
all the more certain that the child was 
Richard’s child, the child of the tramp 
whom Richard had admired and loved 
more than herself; aninterest which was 
half repugnance attracted her eyes and 
her thoughts to this little creature, who 
was assuredly no stranger, no impostor, 
but the very flesh and blood which might 
have been her own. Yes, he might have 
been her child—and the blood ran ting- 
ling with shame, anger, pride, and dis- 
like to Mary’s very finger-tips, as this 
thought flashed through her mind. She 
sat and watched him, falling asleep on 
Lady Eskside’s knee, with the strangest 








making the more (after these reflections): aching mixture of irritation and interest. 
of the simple beauty she possessed, which | She was half envious, half impatient of 
was of a very attractive kind, though mod-| the strange beatitude and absorption with 
erate in degree, or taking the good of her| which her old friend held the boy, throw- 
real advantages, Mary had done what|ing her own very being into him —the 
many proud gentlewomen do—she had child who had been stolen away from all 
retired doubly into herself after the shock | lawful life and protection, who had lived 
she received. She had withdrawn from | among outcasts, a beggar, a baby-adven- 
society, and society, heedless, had gone; turer, the child of atramp! How could 
on its way and paid little attention to the; that proud old woman take him out of 
withdrawal: so that the penalties fell not | hands so stained, and take him to her 
at all upon it, but upon herself. She was! pure and honourable breast? Poor Mary 
still young, between six and seven and, was not quite responsible for the hot an- 
twenty; but something of the aspect! ger, the unjust condemnation of this 
which that same mocking and careless| thought ; these angry feelings surged up- 
world calls that of an old maid, was steal-| permost as the worst of us always does, 
ing imperceptibly upon her. Her pride, | to the surface of her agitated soul, 

though so natural, thus told doubly} The lamp had been placed in a corner, 
against her — for people who were incapa-| so as not to disturb the child’s sleep, and 
ble of understanding the shock she had| the room formed a dark background to 
received or the revulsion of her proud | that group, which was relieved against the 
and delicate heart, called her, with light dusky glow of the fire. Silence was in 
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the house, sometimes interrupted by a length, stirred up in all her own energies 
stealthy suggestive creaking of the great by this conviction, felt that doubt was no 
-— by =e rap ty a = to a ee — The ——, — 
ooked out into the night. The winds had given this remorseful tribute to the 
still raged without, and the rain swept house she had despoiled, but had kept 
against the window, filling the air with a) her share and would appear no more. 
continuous sound. Soon that stealthy | “Dear Lady Eskside,” she said, laying 
noise outside, which betrayed the watch- | her hand on her old friend’s shoulder. 
ers who were on the outlook for the | “ Don’t you think it would be better to 
mother’s return with the other child, af-'let Mrs. Harding put him to bed ?” 
fected Mary with asympathetic suspense.| “Eh? Is it you, Mary? What were 
Her imagination rushed out to meet the|you saying? I do not feel sure,” said 
new-comer, to realize her appearance. | Lady Eskside, looking up with a smile, 
Richard’s wife! She could not sit still | “that I was not dozing myself upon the 
and think of this new figure on the scene. | bairn’s head. Put him to his bed? it 
If the woman came Mary felt that she; would perhaps be the best thing, as you 
must withdraw ; she would not meet her! say; but I cannot give him over to Har- 
oe — not ! -_ = feeling compet bag, oe yr sat ng —— ——. 
er eagerly anxious for the appearance o ather give him to me,” said Mary; 
the stranger who excited such wild yet; “he is too heavy for you. I will take him 
causeless antagonism in her own mind. | to the old nursery i 
She went to the window and drewaside| ‘“ Where his father and you have a n 
the curtain and gazed out—that she | many a day,” said Lady Eskside, with a 
might see her approach, she said to her- | smile which was weak with happiness. 
self, and escape out of the way. Time | “Oh, my dear, my dear! but how different 
went on, and oe Eskside, worn —— our thoughts were then!” Here she saw 
emotion, and hushed by happiness, dozed|a contraction upon Mary’s face which 
too, I think, in the easy-chair with the| gave heranote of warning. “Call the 
sleeping child on her lap, while Miss Per- | women, Mary,” she added, hurriedly. “I 
cival stood, with every sense awake, | have lost countof time. She should have 





watching the dark avenue through the 
window. And Ido not know how long 
it was before, all at once, another convic- 
tion took possession of her — which was | 





‘been here by now with the other one. 


Oh! but I can never love him like this 
one, that has slept on my bosom like a 
child of my own, and crept into my heart.” 





the true one — that Richard’s wifehad no} “She has not come. She does not 
intention of coming back. This thought | mean to come,” said Mary ; but she spoke 
came to Mary in a moment, as if some | low, and Lady Eskside did not mark what 
one had said it in her ear. Had some | she said. Her own mind was filled to 
one said it? Was it a mysterious com- | overflowing with her new possession, 
munication made to her somehow, from ,and no real anxiety about the other one 
one soul to another through the darkness | or about the mother existed for the mo- 
of that night which hid the speaker, which ' ment in her mind. “Jean, take this dar- 
hall fallen upon the child’s mother like a'ling in your arms — softly, softly,” she 
veil? Miss Percival sank, almost fell,/said to the maid. “You are a strong, 
down upon the chair, on which she had | good girl, and you will carry him kindly. 
been kneeling in her eagerness to look | Don’t waken my bonnie boy. I'll go with 
out. She was startled and shaken, yet | you up-stairs and see him put to bed.” 

calmed, with sensations incomprehensible | And, absorbed in this new occupation, 
to her. She sat still and listened, but she hurried upstairs after eg giving a 
without any further expectation. A hundred warnings —to lay his head com- 
strange dim realization of the unknown | fortably — to hoid him faster —to throw 
creature of whom she had been thinking | her apron about his little feet —likea 
hard thoughts came into her mind. Was foolish old mother, half beside herself 
she too, then, an independent being, with ! with love and happiness. She could think 
a heart which could be wrung, and a mind | of nothing but the lost treasure restored ; 
capable of suffering ?— not merely Mary’s ‘and I might spend pages on the descrip- 
rival, Mary’s antagonist, a type of lower ition before I could tell you with what re- 
nature and coarser impulse. The wind | newal of all old and dead joys she watched 
abated, the rain cleared off, the silent min- | the maid’s anxious but vain attempts to 
utes crept on, but no one came to the prepare the child for bed without awak- 
house where all except the old lord were ,ing him, and to soothe him when he 
listening and watching. Mary, roused at' stirred and pushed them away with his 
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rosy feet, and murmured whimpering 
childish objections to everything that was 
being done for him. In this unlooked 
for fulness of joy, she forgot everything 
else in the world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lorp EskKsIDE was a homely repre- 
sentative of Scotch aristocracy. He was 
as proud as Lucifer in his own way, but 
that way was quaint and unsuspected by 
strangers ; and his outward appearance 
and manners, and the principles he pro- 
fessed, were even humorously homely 
and almost democratical. Pretension of 
any kind moved him to an exaggeration 
of this natural homeliness ; though when 
his dignity was really touched nobody 
could be more decided in his treatment 
of the vulgar, whom on ordinary occa- 
sions he seemed to incline towards, and 
to whom, so long as they made no ficti- 
tious claims to importance, he was whim- 
sically friendly and indulgent. He had 
many other paradoxical sentiments about 
him. Being a high Tory by tradition and 
born belief, it happened to him now and 
then to take up a trenchant Radical the- 
ory, which he clung to with the obstinacy 
of his race, and would carry out in the 
most uncompromising manner. He was 
keenly intelligent when he chose; but 
when he did not choose, no lout in the 
village could be more thickheaded than 
the old lord, nor show greater need to 
have everything “summered and win- 
tered” to him, as Lady Eskside often 
impatiently said. He had strong feel- 
ings, but they lay very deep, and were 
seldom exhibited to the common eye, his 
own consciousness of their existence 
showing itself chiefly in a hasty deter- 


mination to avoid all means of moving}him as “a doited En 


them, which gave many ignorant persons 
the impression that our old lord was an 
ill-tempered man. He was impatient, I 
allow, and resented all long and slow ex- 

- planations, except when it happened to 
be his caprice to put on the air of requir- 
ing them. He was a little man, with 
lively hazel eyes gleaming out from over- 
hanging grizzled eyebrows, and many 
people were afraid of his sharp retorts 
and ruthless questions; not aman with 
whom, you may be sure, sentimental con- 
siderations would weigh much —or at 
least who would permit it to be seen how 
much they weighed. 

He was very much startled when he 
neard what had happened—so much 
startled that he received the tale in com- 
parative silence, half stupefied by the 
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strange incident; and allowed himself to 
be led by his wife to the side of the bed 
where the child slept profoundly, almost 
without a word of remark. He stood and 
oe at it, his keen eyes twinkling from 
eneath their heavy eyebrows, and his 
under lip working, as it habitually did when 
he was moved by any feeling which he did 
not choose toshow. But he uttered noth- 
ing more than an unintelligible “ humph !” 
and instead of sympathizing with Lady 
Eskside’s excitement, her tearful enthu- 
siasm, and the tumult of agitation in 
which she was, turned away almost with- 
out response, and went off to his study, 
where he had been painfully busy with 
calculations and cogitations over the 
“Journal of Agriculture ;” for he was a 
great farmer, and just then deeply occu- 
pied with the question of manures, a 
study of thrilling and delicate interest. 
He tried to resume these studies, but for 
this his philosophy did not suffice. He 
sat down, however, by his table as before, 
and, with his periodical open before hita 
— working his under lip, which projected 
slightly, and bending his brows — gave 
his mind to this new problem, which was 
more astounding than anything in agri- 
culture. After a whilé he rose and rang 
the bell. It was answered by Harding, 
the English butler, who had been in Lord 
Eskside’s service for thirty years, and 
knew all about the family as an old ser- 
vant knows —that is, rather more than 
there is to know. The fact, however, that 
Harding was English, gave a certain pe- 
culiarity to the connection between him- 
self and his old master, who was equally 
ready to hold him up to admiration as “a 
good solid Englishman, not troubling 
himself about whimsies,” or to denounce 
glish body, never 
understanding the one-half of what you 
| said to him.” Lord Eskside had a min- 
;gled trust in Harding and contempt for 
him, which I do not think he could have 
entertained for a countryman of his own. 
“Harding,” he said, “come in and 
shut the door. I suppose you know all 
that’s happened in the house to-night. 
| You should have called me. Haven't I 
| always told you to call me when anything 
‘out of the way occurred ?” 

“ My lord,” said Harding, not without 
agitation, “ there has never nothing hap- 
pened much out of the way before. 
When I did call your lordship the night 
of the fire in the laundry, your lordship 
said I was a doited old fool —and how 
was I to know ——?” 

“That will do,” said Lord Eskside; 
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“you needn’t recriminate. The thing I 
want to know is about this child. How 
did it come? who brought it? My lady 
has told me something, but I want your 
account. Now take your time, and begin 
at the beginning. —-Who brought the 
boy here?” 

“My lord, if I were to die this mo- 
ment,” Harding began 

“Idiot! what would you die for this 
moment?” cried the old lord; “and if 
you did die, what information would I 
get from that? Begin at the beginning, 
I tell you: what happened? none of your 
adjurations. What do you know?” 

“If your lordship will let me speak,” 
said Harding, aggrieved. “I don’t know 
from Adam who brought him. It was 
close upon dark, and the stormraging. I 
thought it was nothing but the wind that 
swept in, and a blast of rain that came 
full in my face. There hasn’t been such 
a wind that I recollect since the year Mr. 
Richard went first to college — when 
there was a hawful storm, as your lord- 
ship may remember ” 

“Never mind the storm,” said Lord 
Eskside, with an effort of patience, 
“think a little-——- When did this occur? 
Fix upon the hour. Now —that’s some- 
thing definite. We'll get on from that.” 

“ That there can be no doubt about, 
my lord,” said Harding, promptly. “The 
bell was ringing for the servants’ hall 
supper — which made it a little hard at 
first to hear the door-bell. We has our 
supper sharp at nine 

(“ Trust him to mind his times of eat- 
ing!” ejaculated Lord Eskside: “an 
Englishman never forgets that.’”’) 

. And just then the door-bell 
rang. Not expecting nobody, I was a 
little scared-like. I said eto myself, 
‘Who’s this a-coming at this time of the 














night?’ and I called to Mrs. ’Ar- 
ding ——” 


“Lordsake, man, never mind your 
thoughts or your Mrs. Harding! get on.” 

“T called to Mrs. ’Arding, my lord,” 
said the butler, solemnly, “to wait and 
see who it was afore they went in to sup- 
per. It might have been visitors unex- 
pected, as I’ve known to arrive all in a 
‘eap and never aroom ready. It might 
have been Mr. Richard, as is always par- 
ticular. Beg your lordship’s pardon, that 
was what passed through my’ead. Then 
them as was outside rang again. I’ma 
bit confused with all that’s ’appened. It 
was that loud that it sounded like the 
day of judgment ——” 

“There are to be no bells that ever I 
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heard of at the day of judgment,” said 
his master; ‘leave metaphors, man, and 
give me facts — that’s all I want.” 

“Then they got to knocking on the 
door, my lord — not using the knocker 
like people as knows. I ain’t super- 
Stitious, though I’ve heard tales enough 
to make your hair stand up on your head 
since I’ve been in the north — warnings 
and that sort. But I did say to myself, 
if so be it’s for his lordship or my lady — 
spirits being in the family, so to speak 
—— Was it something else your lord- 
ship was pleased to want ?” 

“Send for your wife,” growled Lord 
Eskside, who had rung the bell violently, 
and now stood impatient on the hearth 
with his back to the fire, working his 
projecting lip and shaggy eyebrows. 
This was so very common an interrup- 
tion of the more important interviews be- 
tween master and man, that Mrs. Har- 
ding came without further call, not sorry 
of the opportunity of getting rid of a lit- 
tle of her own excitement, and very anx- 
ious to know, in a matter of so much 
moment, “what my lord would say.” 

“Look here,” said her master. “ What 
did he see? Nota word can I get out 
of him but havers. What did the man 
see? I suppose you were there too, like 
all the rest of the house — like every- 
body, in short, except myself. What did 
he see?” 

“ He saw naething, my lord, that I can 
make out,” said the housekeeper ; “just 
the door dung open in his face with the 
wind and a good push from the outside. 
It’s been a wild night, and the sounds of 
the storm were awfu’ confusing even to 
the like of me. So far as I can discover, 
there was just something thrown inside, 
and a blast of weet, and the big door 
snatched out of his hand and clashed to, 
and all in a moment before he could say 
aword. That’s a’ that I can make out. 
I was in the servant’s passage myself 
listening and wondering, and a’ in a 
tremble with the thoughts of visitors or 
waur. He didna say a word but gaeda 
kind of skreigh, and I kent something 
had happened. When I ran into the 
hall, and a’ the women after me —for ye 
ken the story of the Eskside warning, my 
lord, as well as me — there was the wean 
standing up in the corner against the wa’, 
and him there glow’ring at it as if the 
bonnie bit laddie was a ghaist.” 

“ And that’s all ?” 

“ That’s all, my lord, as far as I can 
find cut—he says he saw a figure, but 
what kind of a figure ——” 
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“Tt was a woman wrapped in a cloak,” 
said Harding, somewhat sullenly —“I 
was coming to that; a tall figure of a 
woman, not like nobody I know —a sort 
of a beggar — a tramp.” 

“ Would you know her again, if you 
saw her?” asked Lord Eskside. 

“ As for that, my lord —I see as she 
had black hair hanging down, and some- 
thing red twisted round her neck,—a 
roughish sort of a woman. She caught 
hold of the door and shut it in my face,” 
said Harding, roused to energy, “though 
she was the one as was outside and me 
in acta 

* And said nothing — you are sure she 
said nothing ?” 

“ Not a word, my lord. I called out to 
her, ‘ Hollo! ’old ’ard!’” said Harding ; 
“but she didn’t pay no attention. She 
took hold of the door, and dragged it out 
of my hand. It’s true as I was taken by 
surprise and didn’t put out my strength.” 

“ A muckle strong randy of a woman,” 
said Mrs. Harding. “I think I maun 
have seen her the other day down by the 
lodge, with a bairn tied on her back in a 
shawl:” then suddenly perceiving her 
mistake, she added, “no that such a 
quean could have anything to do with — 
with our wee gentleman, if my lady’s 
right; and she’s aye right,” the house- 
keeper continued, in a lower tone, with 
keen eyes fixed on the old lord. Mrs. 
Harding knew her master and mistress, 
and flattered herself that she had nosmall 
influence with them; but part of her 
power, like that of many other popular 
oracles, consisted in her vivid perception 
of the variations in the minds of her em- 
ployers, whom she often seemed to lead 
by means of prompt and instantaneous 
following. She was herself very much 
excited, very doubtful and uncertain about 
this strange event ; and she watched her 
master with a sharpness of observation 
which proved the urgency of the case. 
As for Lord Eskside, he stood knitting 
his brow, and forgetting, or at least ignor- 
ing, the pair who stood, one sharply, and 
one dully, attentive, awaiting his next ob- 
servation. When he spoke, his utterance 
was sharp and sudden — the abrupt issue 
of a long deliberation. 

“Have you any reason to suppose that 
this — person — this woman — has been 
haunting the place? You say you saw 
her down at the lodge ?” 

“I saw a— beggar-wife,” said the 
housekeeper, subdued ; “ but on second 
thoughts, my lord ” 

ad second thoughts!” cried her 
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master, impatiently ; then turning to her 
husband, — “and you, Harding, had you 
ever seen her before ?” 

Harding paused; he balanced himself 
first on one leg and then on the other; 
he scratched his puzzled head, fixing his 
old master with his eyes, in the hope that 
this precaution would guard him against 
an outburst. “Seen her before, your 
lordship?” Harding said, finally, with 
caution; “I’ve seen—a many like 
her a 

“Fool! can’t you answer a plain ques- 
tion ?” cried his master, furious. ‘“ Had 
you seen er before ? could you recognize 
her again ?” 

“ My lord, I’m no wanting to interfere 
out of a woman’s sphere,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘“ You ken better than me, both 
your lordship and Aim, but if you’ll just 
consider He saw her one moment, 
nae mair. He was sair taken by surprise ; 
it was dark, and the wind blowing wild, 
and the rain in his face. You should see 
the hall a’ weet where it came in—and 
just one moment, my lord! If it had 
been myself he would scarce have kent 
me. And his eenare noso shairp as they 
once were, your lordship well knows.” 

“ Oh ay, Marg’ret, I know; you take 
his part whatever happens ag 

“ And wha but me should take his part, 
when he’s my man?” said the house- 
keeper triumphantly. As soon as she 
had brought that reluctant impatient 
smile momentarily to her master’s face, 
she was safe, she knew. Lord Eskside 
stood lost in his own thoughts for some 
time before he dismissed them, forget- 
ting their existence, though to them he 
was the centre of the earth, and could 
not be forgotten. When at last, coming 
to himself abruptly, he waved his hand 
and muttered something about the night 
being too far spent for further action, the 
pair left the room with very different sen- 
timents. Harding, who had not yet re- 
covered the discomfort of his watch in 
the wet avenue, was too thankful to be 
spared further trouble to disturb himself 
with any questions ; but his wife, more 
interested, partly from her deeper con- 
cern in all that affected the family, and 
partly, perhaps, from mere feminine pre- 
occupation with the mystery, was by no 
means satisfied. “Is my lady right?” 
she kept saying to herself; and put the 
evidence together with that strange ability 
and clear-headedness which family ser- 
vants, whose entire intelligence is ab- 
sorbed in the facts of a family history, so 
often show. My lady was generally 
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right —at least her opinions were gener- lights were! it was the lamp that had run 
ally approved and adopted by the house- | down, Mary said ; and went and screwed 
hold, which comes to much the same it up again, with a hand that trembled. 
thing; but there was a huge gulf of Where was my lady?—She had gone 
doubt before her, which Mrs. Harding! upstairs; Mary did not know if she 
contemplated with a disquieted mind.| meant to come down again ; perhaps, hav- 
How could this beggar’s brat be the heir ing been a good deal shaken, she had 
of Eskside? He was like the Rosses;| gone to bed. Humph! Lord Eskside 
he was called by their favourite name —| said, working his under lip, and bendin 
“aq daftlike name, no doubt, and out of| his shaggy brows. Mary felt pained an 
the common,” the housekeeper acknowl- | embarrassed, like a stranger involved in 
edged to herself ; but yet the difficulties! a family quarrel, and obliged to explain 
overbalanced the probabilities in the!the conduct of one member of a house- 
judgment of this keen though homely hold to another ; and she felt the silence 
observer. She drove her husband nearly ; almost intolerable as she sat down again, 
frantic by dwelling upon the subject all’ and took her knitting in her hand. At 
the night long. “It ain’t none of our last the old lord rushed abruptly into the 
business,” said Harding ; “ trust my lord | all-absorbing subject, as was his way. 
and my lady to mind theirselves ; it ain’t! “ What do you think of all this, Mary ? 
got nothing to say to us.” He was very’ You’re a sensible girl. Is my lady out of 
glad to get rid of so troublesome a ques-' her mind? or what’s to be done about 
tion, and to mind his work, as he said ;| this — child?” 
for a better servant, as both his master} “Oh, Lord Eskside,” said Mary, with 
and mistress often declared, was not to tremulous agitation, “how could she be 
be found in Scotland. His wife had her| wrong on sucha point? It is Richard’s 
faults ; but she lay awake half the night’ child.” 
pondering this strange incident while; “ Howshould she not be wrong? howis 
he slept the sleep of the just, unburdened any one to know? a nameless brat, with- 
by any anxieties. But he was more out sign or surety; probably some gipsy’s 
exact than she was (with her disturbed spawn or other. Right! It could be but 
mind) about the comfort of the house-'a guess at the best.” 
hold next morning. On the whole, it is | ‘You did not see him,” said Mary, fal- 
difficult to say which kind of service is tering. “He is like —his father.” 
the best. “Like his father!” cried Lord Esk- 
Lord Eskside remained for some time! side; and he began to pace up and down 
longer in his study, and then he went | the long, large, partially-lighted room, a 
upstairs to the drawing-room, to join the ' moving atom in it, yet supreme in his dis- 
ladies. Lady Eskside, however, was not turbed and disturbing humanity; “like 
to be found there, and a certain look of his father!—very probably — but how 
agitation was over the place of which she can we tell who is his father? I think 
was the natural soul. She had gone up’ my lady, poor soul, has gone out of her 
to “the nursery,” — long disused and un- | mind.” 
accustomed words ! — to sit by the child’s | “But you have not seen him,” said 
bedside and brood over his slumbers. | Mary, softly, not knowing what to say. 
Mary Percival was sitting by the fire| “1 have seen the creature, a little dark 
alone, with a book upon her lap, which‘ toad. Dick was always fair and feeble 
she did not even pretend to read. The! like my mother’s family, a fusionless be- 
fire was low, the lamp was low, the room'ing. We must write for him, and have 
was less bright than usual, and every-| his opinion. God bless me, Mary! if they 
thing told of some occurrence which had both hold to it, mother and son, and this 
broken up the ordinary calm. Mary put, foundling grows up as heir to the prop- 
her book aside and took up some knit-! erty, how is he ever to establish his title ? 
ting which lay on the table, when the old We'll have Sandy Pringle down upon us 
lord entered and took his position en the: with all the Scots law at his finger-ends 
hearth-rug with his back to the fire as!—and what am I, a reasonable man, to 
usual; but her knitting was a mere pre-' do?” 
tence as her reading had been —the pre-! “Oh, Lord Eskside, that is a long way 
tence of a pretence, for she only held it off,” cgied Mary, laying hold of the first 
vaguely in her hand. For some little argument that occurred to her. 
time nothing was said except a fewcom-| “Things are none the easier for being 
monplaces consequent on Lord Eskside’s along way off,” said the old lord ; and 
curt impatient remarks. How bad the then he fell silent, pacing up and down 
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the room, and finally returned to his place 
on the hearth-rug, where he stood ponder- 
ing and waiting for his wife, whose hasty 
conclusions he so much objected to, yet 
whose presence and energy bore him up. 
Had she been there to argue with him, 
the strange thing that had occurred would 
have looked real. But in her absence 
what could Lord Eskside do but fret and 
fume? Mary and her gentle arguments 
were unsubstantial to him as any of the 
other shadows that filled the silent and 
deserted room. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE FRENCH PRESS. 


III. Turrp PERIOD. 
THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. 


IN a previous notice on the Press of 
France, during the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and XV.,* it was stated that the accession 
of Louis XVI. inaugurated the third era 
in French journalism. During the first 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century, 
newspapers had been engrossed by the 
disputes between Churchmen and Phil- 
osophers, and by the wrangles of the Phil- 
osophers with one another; at the death 
of Louis XV. the problems that began to 
engage and impassion men’s minds were 
wholly political. This third era is by far 
the most important that has ever been 
passed through by the newspaper history 
of a people. At no time and in no coun- 
try has journalism wielded such influence 
as in France during Louis XVI.’s reign ; 
and the period merits close attention, as 
showing how a nation prepared itself for 
the greatest revolution which the world 
has seen, and also from what causes that 
revolution fell short of its main object. 

Louis XVI. came to the throne in 1774, 
just a century ago, and his accession was 
hailed with the wildest outburst of national 
joy Succeeding to a king who had 

rought France to the lowest point of 
degradation, and whose reign had been, 
in fact, in its latter years, an unbroken 
tale of corruption at home and disgrace 
abroad, he was exactly the prince to take 
a strong hold of popular affections. He 
was no more than twenty, and had none 
of the vices or even weaknesses of youth. 
Affable in manner, pure in his private 
life, fonder of lock-making than of court 


* Tue FrencH Press, First and Second Periods, 
Living Age, Nos. 1520 and 1536. 
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ceremonies, of reading than of sport, ad- 
dicted to the companionship of learned 
and sensible men, he was known, more- 
over, to feel a deep sympathy for the mis- 
erable condition of the peasant classes, 
and to be resolved on doing his utmost to 
reduce taxation, alleviate pauperism, en- 
courage trade, science, and education, 
and to reform abuses in Government. 
He began nobly by refusing the dox de 
Joyeux avenement, which was a gift of 
5,000,000 francs made to kings on their 
accession; he abolished torture, sup- 
pressed the savage customs and feudal 
rights that still existed on the crown 
lands, issued a decree against press- 
gangs, recalled the Parliaments dissolved 
by Chancellor Maupeou in 1771: and — 
small matter as it may appear now, though 
it was a grim affair then — paid a visit to 
the main sewer of Paris, which had been 
steadily poisoning people for the last 
fifty years, and ordered it to be roofed in 
at his own expense. At the same time 
he exiled from court the late King’s 
mistress, the Méilliner-Marchioness du 
Barry, and dismissed Louis XV.’s last 
minister, the ferocious and half-lunatic 
Duke d’Aiguillon, Chancellor Maupeou 
above-said, who had sold justice and 
judicial appointments till he had amassed 
a plethoric fortune, and the execrated 
finance-minister, Abbé Terray, who 
had compared the people toan orange 
which must be squeezed. At the head 
of his new cabinet he placed the aged 
Count de Maurepas, who was much liked 
from having written an epigram against 
Mdme. de Pompadour, in 1749, and hav- 
ing incurred a fine and twenty years’ 
exile in consequence. This Count was a 
frivolous old Frenchman, who made bad 
puns at the council table, but the new 
King had no means of suspecting this in- 
firmity, for when M. de Maurepas had 
held office in his younger days he had 
greatly distinguished himself. At the 
age of twenty-four he had been appointed 
Secretary of State for the Navy and for 
the Royal Household, which included 
the administration of the city of Paris, 
and during the twenty years that his ten- 
ure of place lasted, he had done more 
good than any minister since the time of 
Colbert. Thus he had embellished Paris, 
shut up gambling-hells, repaved and re- 
lighted the streets, tried to cope with the 
same sewer which afterwards depressed 
Louis XVI.; and out of the navy funds 
had equipped several valuable scientific 
and geographical expeditions, amongst 
others those of La Condamine, Sévin, 
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and Jussieu. To these achievements the 
Count added a grace of demeanour and a 
dashing kind of personal generosity, 
which had made him the pet of society 
when he was young, and sat well on him 
even in his old age, so that he seemed 
eminently fitted for the premiership, 
which Louis XVI. too guilelessly con- 
ferred on him. The two most important 
offices in the cabinet were at this junc- 
ture the Foreign Affairs and Finance de- 
partments, and M. de Maurepas filled up 
both posts well. The Foreign seals he 
gave to Count de Vergennes, a middle- 
aged diplomatist of consummate ability, 
and those of the Finance office to Count 
d’Ormesson, a square-headed nobleman 
of shining virtue. Writing to this col- 
league, under the King’s dictation, Mau- 
repas said: “Your appointment is a 
tribute which his Majesty pays to your 
great piety... .” but, when he reached 
this word, the incorrigible Premier could 
not resist being facetious : he looked up 
and cried: “Ah, sire, this letter would 
never do for a circular.” Now Louis 
XVI., who was desperately in earnest 
about his new cabinet, seemed puzzled at 
this joke. He had tried that all the fresh 
ministers should be square-headed ; in- 
deed this was the first cabinet on record 
that contained no member under forty — 
and he answered Maurepas with sur- 
prise. However, the virtuous Count 
d’Ormesson only kept the Exchequer 
long enough to wish himself well out of it. 
At the end of four weeks he handed over 
the embarrassed ledgers of the kingdom 
to Baron Turgot, a man as virtuous as 
himself, and renowned for his many 
works on political economy. 

The newspapers of Paris read at this 
time like a chorus of hymns. It was so 
new to the French to have a king and 
ministers busying themselves about the 
people, from other motives than to saddle 
them with more taxes, that journalists 
appeared to gasp for superlatives en- 
thusiastic enough to paint the state of 
their feelings. The terms “idolized 
monarch,” “son of St. Louis,” “father of 
the nation,” were constantly cropping up, 
and the young sovereign was com- 
pared to those too few good beings 
whom antiquity and legendry have 
furnished, for it was a lettered age strong 
in its classics and mythology. The ven- 
erable Voltaire wrote from Ferney that 
Sesostris had come back to earth again ; 
sulky J. J. Rousseau, a returned to 
Paris from his foreign rambles, admitted 
that there was some hope of cure for dis- 





eased France under the altered state of 
things, and even at that stronghold of lit- 
erary philistinism, the Café Procope, au- 
thors became loyal for a season. It had 
been the custom under Louis XV. for the 
frequenters of this café to use a slang dia- 
lect of their own for fear of police spies. 
Talking of religion, they would say Fa- 
votte, and of Government, Feanneton 
(from Jeanne du Barry); they also had a 
stock joke which consisted in sneezing 
when the King’s name was pronounced, a 
way of implying that they could find 
nothing better to say of so worthy a 
prince. All these precautions and pleas- 
antries ceased now, and young M. de 
Beaumarchais could chalk up boldly, as 
he did, over the stove of the café: “ Vo 
dogs or police-spies allowed here. The 
Ex-Minister Terray may be brought in 
led by a string.” * 

There were then twenty-eight well 
established journals in the capital, and it 
may help to give a better idea of the 
means which public opinion had for ex- 
pressing itself, if we subjoina list of them 
with their yearly subscription prices. It 
will be noticed that these prices are, for 
the most part, much lower than those of 
London papers at the same date, because 
of the absence of stamp duty. Stamps 
were imposed on English papers so early 
as the reign of Queen Anne, and in 1774, 
when the duty stood at one penny for 
every copy, the average price of a Lon- 
don journal was three-pence. In 1775, 
Lord North raised the duty to three-half- 
pence, and in 1789 another halfpenny 
was added, which brought the ordinar 
price to fourpence. In 1797,a new ad- 
dition of I 1-2d. occurred, and papers 
then attained what, to a French public, 
would have seemed the prohibitive cost 
of 6d. Newspapers in France were not 
taxed till the Consulate in 1799, and up 
to that time plenty of journals were 
started, and sold well at one sou the 
copy. 

Those flourishing in 1774 were : ~ 

Gazette de France, official, published, 
twice a week, with occasional extra sup- 
plements, 12 frs. annually ; ¥ournal des 
Savants, non-political. 14 numbers a 
year, 16 frs.; Mercure, political and 
literary, fortnightly 24 frs.; Petites Aff- 
ches, a weekly journal of advertisements 


* It is fair to note that there were one or two dissene 
tients, who refused ta share the general exhilaration at 
the new king’s coming, Louis XVI. didnot like music, 
and being at the opera soon after his accession, had the 
hardihood to go out during a violin quartet. “ AA, 
grand Dieu!’’ cried one French fiddler turning to 
another, “* guel régne se prepare!” 
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with a literary supplement, containing 
amongst other things mock advertise- 
ments of a satirical kind, 48 frs.; Année 
Littéraire, Catalogue Hebdomadaire, 
Courrier @ Avignon, Fournal de Politique 
et de Littérature, Fournal Francais, 
Journal de Lecture, Gazette Parisienne, 
Journal Historique, Courrier Général, 
and Gazette de Monsieur, all weekly, 
political, and literary papers, ranging in 
price from 9 to 18 frs. a year; * NVou- 
velles de Cour, Année Littéraire, Espagne 
Littéraire, Fournal de Verdun, political, 
polemical, and satirical, all four published 
twice a week, with frequent supplements, 
18 or 20 frs.a year; Causeur de Paris 
and Sfectateur Francais, fortnightly re- 
views, which did not give news, 24 frs. ; 
Journal des Thédtres, Gazette des Tribu- 
naux, Fournal des Causes Célebres, Four- 
nal des Dames, Fournal de Santé, Four- 
nal de Médecine et de Physique, Fournal 
Ecclésiastique, Fournal des Beaux Arts, 
scientific, professional, or artistic periodi- 
cals, published monthly at prices varying 
from 9 to 24frs. The Fournal des Dames 
was extremely frivolous, and even im- 
proper, but much bought. The medical 
papers were both excellent, and the two 
law papers began in 1774 to criticise, as 
well as report, the important decisions 
of judges, a thing which would have been 
punished as contempt of Court under 
Louis XV. 

In addition to these journals, there 
were about twenty others published 
abroad for circulation in France. They 
mostly appeared twice a week for the 
yearly price of 48 frs., and being bolder 
than those of Paris, found a much larger 
sale. Louis XVI. decreed that they 
should have free access to the kingdom, 
and instead of being read in holes and 
corners they forthwith appeared in the 
cafés, on the Augustine’s Quay, which 
was a book-mart and a place of airing for 
literary folk, and round the Innocents’ 
Churchyard where journalists congre- 
gated. As to the cafés, most of them 
made it their business to take in specially 
the papers published in one or other 
foreign country; and thus the now fa- 
mous Café Anglais owed its name to the 
fact that the principal London periodicals 
were to be found there, and also a Pari- 
sian Fournal Anglais, which gave garbled 
translations from the British press, and 


* The weekly papers did not all appear on the same 
days. The favourite publishing day was Sunday, but a 
paper of some sort was issued every day of the week, so 
that Paris really boasted a daily press, though the first 
regular daily journal was only started in 1777. 





first taught the French to spell my lord 
with an i. 

Here are some extracts which will give 
a key-note to the tone ofthe French 
press during the opening period of Louis 
XVI.’s reign. The first is from the Mer- 
cure, November, 1774: — 


Our well-beloved king refused the don de 
Joyeux avinement which, God knows, would 
never have better deserved its name than if 
his Majesty had deigned to accept it; our 
Queen, whose generous heart reflects all the 
virtues of her Royal Consort, has likewise de- 
clined to accept the customary gift called 
Queen’s Girdle (Ceinture de la Reine). It was 
an old, reverent, and touching usage, that of 
offering girdle money to a new queen, but her 
Majesty, having learned that the custom (which 
took its rise some centuries ago in spontane- 
ous contributions) had degenerated into a tax 
weighing on the poorest classes of the king- 
dom, her Majesty said: “I wish for no other 
girdle than the love of the king’s subjects.” 
Cornelia did not speak more nobly when she 
showed her children, and exclaimed, “Those 
are my jewels; ” and M. le Comte de Coutou- 
relle has appropriately expressed the national 
gratitude in the following lines, which he ten- 
dered to the Queen at Sunday’s levee: 


Vous renoncez, charmante Souveraine, 
Aux plus beaux revenus: 


s 
A quoi vous servirait la ‘ Ceinture de la Reine?” 
Vous avez celle de Vénus. 


The Fournal des Dames of a month 
later describes a visit paid by Marie An- 
toinette to the Mint. A medalis shown 
her with the Virgin’s image on one side 
and her own portrait on the other: 


“But there is no inscription!” remarked 
her Majesty to the Duke de Nivernais. ‘“ There 
was no need of one, Madame,” answered the 
Duke; “ People will naturally exclaim at see- 
ing the Virgin, ‘ Ave Maria,’ and when they 
turn to your Majesty’s likeness, ‘ gratid plena.’”’ 


Inthe Gazette de France, January, 1775, 
we have this tit-bit under the heading of 
Foreign Intelligence. 


Lisbon, December.— King Joseph I. of Por- 
tugal has an equal regard for wit and for the 
maxims of absolute despotism, so that the 
former passion sometimes tempers the excesses 
of the latter. The other night the Marquis of 
Ponteleina was discussing with his Majesty 
the delicate question of Royal prerogative, and 
he contended that there should be limits to a 
king’s power ; his Majesty asserted that there 
should be none; “TI only mean, sire, such lim- 
its as reason itself would suggest,” protested 
the Marquis respectfully. ‘There should be 
no limits, and reason has nothing to do with 
it,” replied the King; “if I were to order you 
to fling yourself into the sea you ought to do 
it instantly.” The Marquis bowed, and turned 
to leave the room. ‘“ Where are you going?” 
asked the King, astonished. “Iam going to 
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take swimming lessons, Sire,” rejoined M. de 
Ponteleina, which made the King laugh, and 
put an end to a debate which had its perils. 
This reminds one of Peter the Great visiting 
Frederick {V. of Denmark, and being led by 
him to the summit of the Round Tower at Co- 
penhagen. “Shall I give you an example of 
my absolute authority,” said Peter, and turn- 
ing to a Cossack in his suite, he pointed to the 
abyss below the tower and cried “Jump.” 
The Cossack saluted his master, and jumped 
without a word. “ There,” said the Czar qui- 
etly, “ has your Majesty any subjects like that ?” 
“Happily not,” answered Frederick IV., with 
a shudder; and we can imagine a similar 
horror filling the breast of our own Louis XVI. 
at the recital of such abuses in power. Thrice 
blessed the people whose king enforces no 
other laws than those of sense and justice! 
Thrice blessed the monarch who knows that 
there is a King who sits above earthly kings 
and judges their acts! 


The papers were much taken up at this 
time with details about reforms intro- 
duced at Court. Louis XVI. objected to 
dress and undress in the presence of a 
crowd of noblemgg, and he thought there 
was no need of a duke to hand him his 
bedgown, or of an equally illustrious peer 
of France to tie the string of his night- 
cap. He ordered that the courtiers 
should only be admitted to pay him their 
respects after he had left his dressing- 
room. Again, there was a body of pages, 
who were brought to Court young, and 
passed their lives in ante-chambers, and 
in the boudoirs of ladies-in-waiting, and 
maids-of-honour, where they picked up 
all the vices, and no qualities worth men- 
tioning. To the disgust of these young 
gentlemen, the King directed that their 
education should be attended to, and that 
when not actually on duty they should be 
forbidden to hang about the palace apart- 
ments. What led to this distasteful 
measure was the following incident, 
drolly narrated in the Fournal de Ver- 
aun :— 


On New Year’s Day (1775) the High Court 
of the Parliament of Paris proceeded to Ver- 
sailles to pay their respects to his — 
and were shown into the Galerie des Glaces, 
where they sat down waiting till the King 
should enter. A page who stood behind M. le 
Premier President, thought the opportunity a 
good one for displaying his talents, so tied a 
string to the President’s wig, the other end 
being fastened to achandelier. On the en- 
trance of his Majesty the Court rose, and the 
President stepped forward, but his wig re- 
maining suspended in mid-air he stood revealed 
in all his baldness, to the amusement of her 
Majesty’s ladies, who, despite the King’s se- 
riousness, could not refrain from smiling. 
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; When the Parliament had retired the King 

called up the page and commanded him to go 
'and apologize to the President ; but here be- 
gan a new freak, for the page, instead of start- 
| Ing off on the spot, delayed the business till 
| midnight. 
| back, and escorted by two other pages and by 
| his servants to the street where the President 
' lived, and the whole thoroughfare was startled 


He arrived, galloping on horse- 


out of sleep by the noise of the horses, and by 
the furious knocking at the door. When the 
President’s servants hurried to answer the 
summons the page alighted, and said proudly 
“ Special order-of the King!” whereupon the 
President was roused from his bed, and dressed 
himself hastily in his robes of ceremony, won- 
dering what could be the matter. He de- 
scended to his drawing-room, which the ser- 
vants had meanwhile lighted a if for a festi- 
val, and found the small page, who said de- 
murely, “Monsieur, I have come by his Ma- 
jesty’s orders to beg pardon for having strung 
up your wig.” It was a good joke, but his 
we reflection on it was that his pages 
had too much spare time on their hands, and 
that is why they are for the future to be taught 
Latin and mathematics. 


The King, in his honest zeal for im- 
provements, tried to diminish the head- 
dresses of ladies, which, under the 
Queen’s auspices, had begun towering to 
a fabulous height. At the first carnival 
ball of 1775 Marie Antoinette’s hair was 
piled up in a fabric two feet high; but 
nothing could be more chivalrous than 
Louis XVI.’s rebuke of the extravagance. 
On the morrow he sent his wife a splen- 
did egret of diamends, telling her it would 
please him better to see her wear “this 
simple adornment, though if she could 
but see herself as others saw her she 
would recognize that art was not needed 
to make her beautiful.” The papers were 
mightily pleased at this, for they had been 
attacking the fashionable headdresses, 
with some warmth; but it is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the King onl 
succeeded in checking the upward growt 
of ladies’ hair for three months or so, 
Marie Antoinette accepted the egret, but 
she added it to the high fabric which it 
had been intended to suppress, and so 
the fashion was renderedydoubly expen- 
sive. Louis XVI. was more successful 
in battling with one of those snug little 
abuses which one must always remember 
lovingly in thinking of the good old times, 
Let us listen to what J/ercure says, Feb- 
ruary, 1775:— 


M. de Turgot, the Controller of Finances, 
came three weeks ago to the King and said he 
had discovered in the household expenses an 
item of 40,000fr. (1,600/.) annually for the 
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Clerk of the Red Room Bottle. He said no 
one could explain to him on what pretext this 
money was drawn. Inquiries were set afoot, 
and it was discovered that in 1677 Louis XIV. 
had assigned the Red Room on the third story, 
at the angle of the Cour de Neptune at Ver- 
sailles, to the officer of the guard on duty, and 
directed that a bottle of wine should be placed 
there every evening to refresh him. The king 
had said one bottle —the groom of the cellar 
put down two in his accounts, and entered the 
charge at 1ofr.aday. Presently up rose a 
clerk, who contended that as this item was 
not set down in the ordinary columns of the 
Civil List it must be registered with a special 
fee. He and the groom managed it between 
them ; down went four bottles a day, and the 
clerk and his friend each continued to draw 
their 3,65ofr. a year very regularly till they 
grew old and sold their places for the capital 
value of the income. By this time new ar- 
rangements had been made for the officers of 
the guard, and the Red Room was given up to 
a bed-chamber lady, who drank no wine. 
Nevertheless, the bottle, which was no longer 
supplied, got to be charged 30,o00fr. annually, 
for the prices of commodities were rising. 
Cardinal Dubois, who was ever of an econom- 
ic turn of mind, investigated this abuse and 
wisely suppressed one of the recipients of the 
bottle-money, but as the other recipient was 
loyal to him, he raised his salary to 20,000fr. 
Forty years later the Abbé Terray followed in 
the same wake, and appointed Count de Ker- 
day Clerk of the Red Room Bottle at a fixed 
salary of 2,000 louis. Now M. de Kerday 
is twenty-five years old, and Colonel of the 
Regiment Royal Lorraine. He has receipts 
to prove that he paid Controller Terray 500,- 
ooofr. for the post; but it is hoped that in 
consideration of his having drawn his 40,000fr. 
for now four years he may be induced to re- 
sign on repayment of the 500,000fr., with an- 
other 100,009 thrown in for good luck. The 
King’s Secretary has written to him about it. 


In the same number, which shows up 
this little affair, we have it announced 
that the king desires to reform the man- 
agement of prisons. Prisoners are to 
have their straw changed at least once a 
week, and are to be classed as much as 
possible according to their offences, mur- 
derers being kept aloof from apprentices 
who have simply broken a street lamp, 
and women of evil reputation from little 
girls who have been arrested because they 
have no homes. Then follows advice 
from the Lieutenant of Police cautioning 
newspaper vendors against going into the 
pits of playhouses to hawk their journals, 
“not that the King would throw any im- 
pediments in the way cf newspaper sale, 
but because the hawkers too often forget 
the respect they owe to the spectators, 
and fight with one another.” To this the 
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Mercure’s editor adds, pathetically, “ One 
of our hawkers got his head punched at 
the Comédie Frangaise the other night by 
a crier of the Journal de Verdun. If the 
man wanted a heavy weapon he would 
have done better to ply a copy of the 
paper he was endeavouring so ineffectu- 
ally to sell ; but does the Fournal de Ver- 
dun want to persuade us that its literature 
is strong because its criers are hard-fist- 
ed? If so it should advertise: ‘ Articles, 
puns, and pleasantries by the man with 
the flat nose — the same who assaults the 
Mercure’s servants and gets kicked now 
and then for a change.’” The number 
winds up with a squib, which well sums 
up the contentment of a time when the 
confidence in the new king was univer- 
sal, and when no graver matter disturbed 
the public peace than the budding quar- 
rel between the partisans of the com- 
poser Gluck and those’ of his rival Pic- 
cini : — 

Somebody was twitting the Curé of the 
Church of St. Géneviéve, who during the late 
King’s illness had offered up noisy prayers on 
his behalf. ‘“ What do you mean by calling 
the prayers useless?” asked this holy man. 
“ Didn’t the King die?” 


II. 


ALL this was very well for a beginning, 
but the hey-day did not last long. One’s 
object in dwelling on the early portion of 
Louis XVI.’s reign is to record the 
strange contrast between that period and 
the events which followed. No king 
ever commenced better than Louis XVI., 
but a sterner man than he was needed to 
face the difficulties that were looming 
ahead in serried numbers. First and fore- 
most was the financial difficulty. The 
King had said, on calling Turgot to office, 
“We must see how we can possibly re- 
duce our debts ;” to which Turgot had 
pithily replied, “ The present question is 
not how we may reduce the national 
debt, sire, but how we may increase it,” 
and this was just true, for there was 
a dead lock in money matters. On one 
side were the trading and _ working 
classes, who were overtaxed, and on the 
other the nobility and clergy, who pos- 
sessed two-thirds of the land in France, 
and yet were not taxed at all. Turgot 
proposed several small measures to stave 
off pressing wants, and then applied him- 
self to the elaboration of a complete 
scheme of financial reform. But priests 
and nobles got wind of his intentions, 
and it may be said that from that moment 
the train of the Revolution was laid, for 
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they resolved to oppose him at every 
step, to harass, discredit, and overthrow 
him. After all they were but acting as 
privileged classes ever will when they 
have not an iron hand to deal with them. 
Turgot was honest, able, and resolute, 
but he was weak, for he 4vorked under 
the orders of a Prime Minister, who had 
no notion of tilting against the whole 
nobility, and under a king who had not 
nerve enough to dismiss Maurepas and 
back up Turgot as Louis XIV. had 
backed up Colbert and Louis XIII. 
Richelieu. If Turgot had been as un- 
scrupulous as he was clever, he might 
have got rid of Maurepas by intrigue, 
and rendered glorious ‘service to both 
king and country. But he ignored the 
tricks of statecraft—tricks so useful at 
times —and instead of overawing or fi- 
nessing with the obstructive prelates and 
peers, he was simple enough to appeal to 
their patriotism and their good sense, so 
that they laughed in his face, and what is 
more, took heart to resist him without 
flinching. The Red Room Bottle Man 
was but one of aclass whose name was 
legion, and all his brother sinecurists had 
quaked when his particular case was 
being examined. There was jobbery, 
corruption, and extortion high and low 
on all branches of the administrative 
tree. Every office in the state had been 
sold under the late reign, and the titu- 
lants naturally tried to re-coup themselves 
for their outlay by systematic plunder. 
The commonest formalities of civilized 
life, commercial exchanges, sales, the hir- 
ing of a shop, the purchase of a field, the 
inheriting of a legacy, were each and all 
fenced in with fees and restrictions so 
formidable that Beaumarchais remarked 
that he doubted whether he could stand 
on his head in the middle of a road with- 
out having to bribe the Provost of Paris, 
fee the police, corrupt the parish beadle, 
and then enter into a compromise with 
three or four of the bystanders in order 
to avoid a law-suit. To crown all, the 
taxes, customs, excise, and post-office 
were farmed out to shameless gangs of 
speculators, who blocked up every avenue 
to progress, and were constantly wrest- 
ling new monopolies from the embar- 
rassed Government, or rather from the 
dozen or so of loose women who virtually 
ruled the land. The state of things was 
such that towards the close of his reign 
Louis XV. had been utterly unable to 
dispose of a single salaried appointment, 
Hearing one day that one of the sub-mas- 
ters of the Royal hounds was making it 
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a practice to remove the best head of 
deer from the Crown chases to stock his 
own forests, he asked his favourite hunts- 
man to pick up irrefutable evidence of 
the fact, in order that the submaster 
might be disgraced. The huntsman an- 
swered bluffly that if he did this he 
should lose his place. “Oh, but I will 
see to that,” answered the King, nettled, 
and the unlucky man, rather out of 
obedience than from confidence in the 
royal word, denounced the sub-master 
and was dismissed from his place the 
same day. “I did not know the man was 
so strong, my poor fellow,” said Louis 
XV. shyly to the huntsman, “ but it 
seems there will be no money whatsoever 
for our hunting if he is displeased. His 
people farm all my woods and rivers, and 
he has _half-a-dozen duchesses_ behind 
him.” The huntsman submitted that it 
was sad to be beggared for doing his 
duty, and the King assenting, signed him 
an appointment to a place in the Customs, 
but three weeks later the man returned 
again, saying his commission was worth 
so much waste paper. “I'll tell you how 
to manage,” exclaimed the King, impa- 
tiently, and doing violence for once to his 
natural stinginess, he unlocked a drawer 
and drew out a roll of fifty louis. “ You 
make a present of this to Madame Des- 
parbés’s maid. Madame Desparbés is the 
mistress of the chief clerk in the Cus- 
toms, and if you bribe the maid, the mis- 
tress will see that the clerk obeys my 
orders.” This roundabout method of ex- 
erting the royal prerogative succeeded. 
Now when affairs have lapsed into this 
condition the accession of a new king, 
however well-intentioned, does not put 
them straightway to rights. At first the 
sinecurists, monopolists, hectoring clerks 
and others hid their heads like fright- 
ened rats ; but as soon as the first gust 
of change had blown by they came out of 
their holes, and Turgot found them 
swarm up everywhere as triumphant as 
ever to his hindrance and confusion. He 
could make no way because of them ; 
whichever side he turned he saw his pas- 
sage barred by acluster of vested inter- 
ests. The Court being at Fontainebleau 
in 1775 the Prince de Ligne asked Marie 
Antoinette, one night, if she would play 
at cards. “I have only six Jods,” an- 
swered the queen, “and shall have no 
more till the end of the week, so I must 
economize.” The next day the prince 
accosted Marie Antoinette joyfully and 
said he supposed she had procured money 


sooner than she expected, for he had just 
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seen a van marked Queen’s Treasury 
start for Paris with four horses, two pos- 
tilions, six outriders, a troop of cavalry, 
and two clerks, all of which would have 
been superfluous for the conveyance of 
120 francs. “ Yet there was no more in 
the van,” replied Marie Antoinette, rue- 
fully. “The Queen’s Treasury always 
travels so since the time of Marie Lec- 
zinska and you know what storms the 
least talk of retrenchment excites.” 
Honest Turgot was present when this 
answer was made, and he took the occa- 
sion of drawing aside the Prince of 
Rohan Guemenée—the same who in 
1783 became bankrupt for the trifle of 
33;000,000 francs —and said: “It will 
cost about five thousand francs to con- 
vey those six /ouzs to Paris. I ask you, 
my lord, what will become of France if 
ee and your brother-landowners do not 
elp me to extricate us from this mess ?”’ 
“Tut, tut,” chirrupped the prince, filip- 
ping some snuff off his frill. ‘Crack 
your head with figures if you like, my 
dear Baron, but don’t interfere with us or 
the clergy. We're all poor as mice; 
my estates are mortgaged a foot thick, 
and I don’t know of a bishop who hasn’t 
put his crozier in pawn. The only peo- 
ple who can afford taxes are the trade- 
folk and labourers ;” and perceiving that 
Turgot still persisted in wishing to haul 
his country out of the pit, this Prince de 
Guemenée and others mocked at him, 
and instructed their salaried newspapers 
to mock him as a visionary and a simple- 
ton. The nobility and clergy had of 
course many ways of raising a press-out- 
cry against an objectionable politician. 
Not counting the journals which were 
actually their own, there were plenty of 
others ever ready to sell themselves for 
pecuniary or social favours ; and behind 
these came the ruck of papers whose 
conductors were too ignorant to under- 
standa man of Turgot’s stamp. Turgot 
was no charlatan, and hated clap-trap. 
If he had begun at once with sensational 
measures and made a great noise about 
. them he might have been comprehended 
of the people; but as his plans were 
deep, steady, searching reforms, which 
would have operated slowly, though sure- 
ly, his enemies had no difficulty in per- 
suading the masses that he had no ideas 
of reform at all. After two years of 
ceaseless, struggling disappointment and 
humiliation Turgot resigned in 1776, and 
his place was taken by the Swiss banker 
and economist Necker. 

Then it was that matters first began to 
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assume a serious aspect. The people 
were glad to see Turgot fall, but they 
were not so blind as to ignore that the 
nobility had banded together to oppose 
all innovations whatever; and perhaps 
one of their reasons for despising Turgot 
was that he hdd not the spirit to over- 
ride the nobles and put his measures, if 
he had any, forcibly to the test. Necker 
was a popular man, and the public 
showed unmistakable signs that they ex- 
pected firmness of him. Insensibly one 
can note a diminution in the respect of 
newspapers towards constituted author- 
ities from this time. The papers do not 
attack the king and queen, but they 
adopt a free tone as regards the farmers- 
general of taxes, the judges and bishops, 
and they speak in very plain terms about 
the bigger abuses of government. One 
must not look for exhaustive leading arti- 
cles, but the papers are full of those short, 
crisp paragraphs which Frenchmen pen 
so well, and which turn disagreeable 
things and persons into ridicule. Day 
after day the press teemed with column 
upon column of these pithy epigrams, 
and anecdotes, many of them untrue no 
doubt, but all funfiy, and spiteful enough 
to make the most thick-skinned victim 
wince. It was like a fine spray of salt 
water splashed at people in power, and 
when the spray had drenched minor 
placemen it began to wet the courtiers 
and ministers, and principally M. de 
Maurepas. That venerable premier was 
surprised at this. He had been punning 
serenely all this time, and could not un- 
derstand the altered spirit that had come 
over the country. Much like an English 
Whig in feeling, M.de Maurepas meant 
well, but thought the nation had all it 
needed, once he was in office. Those 
twenty years he had passed successfully 
as a minister in the prime of life had 
been the spoiling of him. If a minister 
rules well from twenty to forty it seems 
to be admitted that he can begin again 
as if he were the same man and as if the 
world were the same five and twenty 
years afterwards ; and M. de Maurepas 
was not the first, nor has he been the 
last politician who fancied that age had 
wrought no difference in him nor in the 
rest of mankind. When the Press as- 
sailed him he concluded that journalism 
was being stricken with a passing mad- 
ness, and he resolved to doctor it with 
the specifics familiar to him in his youth. 
He submitted to the king a decree for the 
appointment of seventy censors, who 
were to revise all books and periodicals 
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before they were published ; and to lay 
an embargo on foreign journals when 
they exceeded the liberty allowed to na- 
tive prints. 

Louis XVI. signed this decree without 
reluctance. He, too, having blown off 
his first whiff of reform zeal and bein 
anxious for some rest, felt uneasy an 
shocked by the clamour of the news- 
papers. He was much in the mood of a 
man who exclaims: “I gave that beggar 
a penny two years ago, and he is not yet 
satisfied!” It seemed to him unreason- 
able that men should be so eager to move 
on whilst he desired to sit still a while; 
and his courtiers were repeating to him 
so profusely that he had done more for 
his people than any king before him, that 
he believed this to be true, not being 
able to remember a historical precedent 
to the contrary. So the press decree was 
launched to kennel journalists, as it were, 
until the time should come when they 
might with more propriety give tongue 
again; but never was decree so ill- 
obeyed nor so derisively greeted. It ex- 
cited an Homerie laugh from one end of 
Paris to the other, and the circumstance 
should have warned the Court that it was 
no longer a tame multitude that peopled 
the capital. To begin with, ministers 
found it impossible to get seventy pre- 
sentable censors. There had been cen- 
sors under Louis XV., but the press was 
inclined to be obedient then; in the 
new temper of the public mind the office 
was thought to be ignominious, and the 
“ Six Dozen’ minus Two,” as the board 
got to be called, were poor literary hacks 
on whom newspaper editors proceeded 
forthwith to play every variety of practical 
jokes. The Fournal de Verdun and three 
other periodicals, which were allotted one 
censor between them, made him disgrace- 
fully drunk on the first day of his func- 
tions and constrained him to sign a sol- 
emn statement that he was a fool — which 
declaration was printed in conspicuous 
type on the front page of all four papers. 
The Mercure got a censor who stam- 
mered, and reports of his conversations 
were faithfully given from week to week 
as pronounced; but at the end of the 
month he effected an exchange and be- 
came censor to the two medical papers, 
“the which,” remarked the J/ercure, 
“ will thus have an opportunity of com- 
bining benevolence with amusement, by 
first listening tothe poor devil and then 
curing him.” These pleasantries were not 
all allowed to pass off unpunished ; but 
another ominous symptom of the times 
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was that the Parliament of Paris refused 
to inflict any heavier penalty than fines 
upon press delinquents. M. de Maure- 
pas had recourse to the Bastile in a few 
instances; but the insubordination was 
growing too general and too defiant for 
this to be of much avail. «The quarrel 
between the Gluckists and the Piccinists 
added much to the perplexities of govern- 
ment. Under pretence of praising Picci- 
ni’s music, journalists of the popular 
party made furious onslaughts on all the 
admirers of Gluck, who was the Court 
favourite ; and, however transparent the 
allusions might be, it was difficult to 
punish such squibs as_ the following, 
which appeared in the Fournal Politique 
for May 1776: — 


Very dull music Monsieur Gluck’s, perhaps 
dangerous music too. They say good music 
inspires noble resolutions ; bad music, then, 
may do the contrary. Supposing a Farmer- 
General after listening to an act of Zenobia (b 
Piccini) were to find tears in his eyes, stan 
up in his box and shout to a delighted pit : “I 
am. a rogue, but I’ll make restitution?” The 
supposition is preposterous we know, but this 
is spring time and we can afford to be imagina- 
tive. Supposing then a robber — we beg par- 
don, a Farmer-General —did this, who would 
doubt the power of harmony? But Farmers- 
General prefer Gluck. They listen to /p/i- 
génie en Aulide, and dream of new taxes. The 
screeching and squalling of those German 
notes reminds them pleasurably of some un- 
fortunate family of peasants yelling and tearin 
their hair whilst the collector is walking o 
with their last cow. No music could be 
sweeter to a Farmer-General, but why is M. 
de Maurepas so fond of Gluck ? 


Marie Antoinette was fond of Gluck 
too ; but the papers continued to respect 
her, it being apparently their object to 
dissociate the Royal Family from the 
Court nobility, and to make the nation 
believe that the King was being prevent- 
ed by his advisers from doing all the 

ood he wished. In one or two of the 
oreign papers, however, some ill-natured 
comments might be read on the Queen’s 
extravagance and the King’s vacillating 
disposition, and this gave the “ Six Dozen - 
minus Two” an occasional opportunity 
of retrieving their character with the na- 
tive press. The Parisian papers bore no 
love towards the more outspoken French 
journals, published abroad for home cir- 
culation, for these prints interfered con- 
siderably with their profits, and the only 
fault found with the Censors was that 
they frequently gave their visa to foreign 
matter, more subversive than would have 
been sanctioned at home. The journal- 
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ist * Mercier explained this by saying 
that Censors could only read Paris print. 

We now reach the middle of the year 
1776, when two highly important events 
occurred, which had a strong indirect in- 
fluence in preparing the Revolution. The 
one was the establishment of the Courrier 
de l'Europe in London; the other a 
violent collision between the Ministry 
and the most distinguished journalist of 
the day, Simon Nicolas Linguet. 


III. 


NICOLAS LINGUET as he was commonly 
called, was born in 1736. He was a man 
of energetic character, bold, clever, but 
without a particle of conscience. His in- 
ward vocation prompted him towards 
literature even when he was a school- 
boy ; but finding how shabbily paid were 
most votaries of the pen, he entered the 
Bar, for, as he said to the Prince of 
Beauvau, who took an interest in him: 
“The great point is to become rich, my 
lord; 1 don’t see any other object in life, 
and I don’t suppose you do.” His fo- 
rensic success was rapid and most star- 
tling, for instead of employing the stilted 
and pompous forms of oratory then in 
vogue, he spoke as men do now-a-days, 
but with a fiery brazen eloquence all his 
own. As the inaugurator of the modern 
style of French rhetoric, he was the ac- 
tual precursor of Mirabeau ; and other 
barristers were soon obliged to copy his 
language, though the old ones protested 
in disgust, and even sought to check him 
at first, urging that his colloquial phrase- 
ology was not decent. Linguet had not 
his equal for “getting up” a case, and 
surrounding it with such dramatic acces- 
sories as were most likely to tell on the 
minds of French judges. A beautiful 
lady, Madame de Bethune, having 
brought an action about some land 
against the Marshal Duke de Broglie 
(great grandfather of the present Duke), 
Linguet was retained for the plaintiff. 
But on seeing his client, he said: “ You 
are so lovely, Madame, that your face is 
worth a speech in itself. What I’ll do is 
this: I will write you a speech, and you 
shall learn it by heart, and rehearse it to 
me, dressed in a light-blue silk gown, 
the colour best suited to your style of 
beauty. If you deliver it correctly, as I 


* The term “journalist”? must now be understood to 
mean any writer employed on the press. The term 
** gazetteer”? fell out of use in Louis XVI.’s reign, for 
the old journals, which had been forbidden to treat of 
politics under Louis XV., became political with the new 
reign, and stood on the same footing as the gazettes. 
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direct you, I defy any bench of French- 
men to find for the defendant.” 

This was accordingly done. Madame 
de Bethune’s speech took seven hours in 
delivery, and caused a most theatrical 
sensation. The lady had an excellent 
memory. She had learned her part well, 
and her demeanour, voice, and gestures 
were all such as a first-rate actress might 
have envied. It was so evident that she 
had won the hearts of the judges, that 
when the court adjourned for dinner, 
midway in the speech, the irascible 
Marshal de Broglie sought out Linguet 
in the Pleaders’ Hall, and, shaking a cane 
in his face, said: “Just you make your 
client speak her own words, and not 
yours, Master Linguet, or it will be the 
worse for you—do you hear?” 

Linguet’s reply was at once the most 
delicate compliment to his opponent’s re- 
nowned valour and the proudest personal 
retort. He made a low bow, and an- 
swered: “My lord, you have taught 
Frenchmen never to fear their enemies ; 
and I mean to remember the lesson.” 

So long as Linguet confined himself to 
exploits of this sort, he had only to con- 
tend against the professional jealousies 
which beset every man who shoots ahead 
of his colleagues. But he was a person 
who could not be happy unless he was 
up to his neck in quarrels. He ferretted 
out a number of abuses at the Bar, and 
began to expose them; not because he 
disliked abuses, but because it pleased 
him to wreak his malice on some of the 
big-wigs who had affronted him at start- 
ing. The results of this bit of bravado 
were deplorable. In no time Linguet 
found all his brother barristers arrayed 
against him. He had no friends, for, 
looking at the Bar asa mere stepping 
stone to higher honours, he adopted an 
insufferably arrogant’ line with all his 
gowned brethren, and missed no occa- 
sion of expressing his contempt for them. 
He was an exquisite, who wore silk 
breeches, cambric ruffles, and diamond 
buckles to his shoes; and it was well 
known that numerous noble ladies whom 
he had served professionally protected 
and petted him. Linguet was cautioned 
that if he did not keep a watch over his 
tongue, he would be sent to Coventry. 
He shrugged his shoulders, broke out 
into denunciations more violent than 
before, and was disbarred. 

Then his name filled everybody’s 
mouth, for it was justly felt that the Bar 
had lost its most brilliant member. The 
French for disbarred is rayé, which also 
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as applied to stuffs means 2 and 
all the shop windows blossomed out with 
rayé goods, handkerchiefs, shawls, coats, 
head-dresses, &c., &@ la Linguet. The 
JSurore which Henri Rochefort excited in 
France five years ago, recalls the Linguet 
mania, and indeed there are many points 
of resemblance between Linguet’s career 
and Rochefort’s. The publisher, Panc- 
koucke, who was trying to secure a news- 
paper monopoly by buying up all the 
journals with a good circulation, instantly 
enlisted the disbarred advocate, and see- 
ing that Linguet would not consent to 
write under editorial supervision, founded 
a special paper for him— the Fournal de 
Bruxelles — which, according to the prev- 
alent custom, was supposed to be pub- 
lished abroad. Linguet was disbarred in 
1774; the Fournal de Bruxelles was 
launched in January, 1775, and for eigh- 
teen months was by far the most popular 
paper in Paris, but a wild, spiteful, in- 
consistent paper. Linguet was no lib- 
eral. He preached what Grimm called 
“ Asiatic despotism,” and covered the 
King and Queen —especially the Queen 
—-with flowery compliments, which some- 
times broke out in rhyme. On the other 
hand, starting from the notion that abuses 
in Government reflect discredit on the 
Sovereign, and are consequently proofs 
of disloyalty and treason in those who 
commit them, he assailed, in the King’s 
name, every placeman and institution in 
the State. This it was that made the suc- 
cess of his paper. The people could not 
follow him in its abstruse political theo- 
ries, but they relished his hard-hitting, 
and cheered him joyfully whenever he 
appeared in public. Linguet was fore- 
most among those who reviled Turgot for 
an incapable dunce, and there was no end 
to the irony which he lavished upon the 
crowd of political quacks who started up 
every day with plans for universal reform. 
“TI know but of one plan of universal re- 
form,” he wrote in November, 1775, “and 
that would consist in braining twenty 
monopolists, unfrocking two cart-loads of 
bishops, and hanging all the Farmers- 
General with their heads downwards 
round the Place de Gréve. When I had 
done that, I would take the, forty members 
of the Academy, reduce their servile writ- 
ings to pulp, and make them swallow the 
trash with a spoon.” Now this style of 
writing was not calculated to make Lin- 
guet beloved in respectable quarters. 
His blow at the Academy was owing to 
the fact that he had petitioned to enter 
that body, but had been rejected in favour 
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of La Harpe, whom, as a representative 
of humdrum literature — “that tasteless» 
prose which sticks in the mouth like 
paste ”—he peculiarly abhorred. Panc- 
koucke, Linguet’s proprietor, entreated 
him to spare the Academy because he 
(Panckoucke) was much beholden to di- 
vers of its members, and Marie Antoinette, 
who secretly enjoyed the paper which 
spoke so kindly of herself, sent privately to 
beg the bubbling editor not to get into 
scrapes from which it would be impossible 
to extricate him. But Linguet, though 
flattered by the Queen’s solicitude, paid 
no heed to it, and as to Panckoucke, he dis- 
posed of him in these terms: “I am not 
your servant, Monsieur. Panckoucke, and 
if you happen to forget the fact, I’ll settle 
my account with you in the Bois de Bou- 
logne.” The publisher was no craven, 
but his Fournal de Bruxelles was selling 
remarkably well, and business profits were 
of course a consideration. However, in 
July, 1776, Linguet poured out such a very 
flood of vitriolic invective over La Harpe, 
the Academy, and all authors, journalists, 
and men generally who had any respect 
for that body, that the Academicians ap- 
pealed in a body to the High Chancellor, 
Miromesnil, for justice. The Chancellor 
was only too glad of a pretext for extin- 
guishing Linguet on a seemingly non- 
political offence. The Queen pleaded for 
the intemperate journalist, and had half- 
disposed the King to be merciful, but 
Miromesnil came and remonstrated, ex- 
claiming, “ He has distributed his kicks 
among us all like a wild jackass let 
loose ;” and Louis XVI. on reading the 
incriminated article declared that it was 
an outrage on truth andhonesty. So the 
measure of Linguet’s iniquities was full; 
and Panckoucke was ordered to dismiss 
him, and Linguet, to avoid the Bastile, 
fled to London. It was generally consid- 
ered a graceless act on Panckoucke’s part 
that he should have handed over the va- 
cant editorship of Linguet’s paper to La 
Harpe, who had been the cause of all this 
hubbub, and was Linguet’s worst enemy. 
It was a blunder on the part of Gov- 
ernment to banish Linguet. He was 
so irrational and unscrupulous a writer 
that his popularity must have quickly 
worn itself out, had he been suffered to 
live unmolested. Persecution set him on 
a pedestal, and when he began to issue 
from his London lodging, in the Strand, 
a weekly pamphlet called Axna/es, not 
all the watchfulness of the Customs’ offi- 
cers could prevent it from finding its way 
to Paris and being ravenously devoured 
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there. Itis not necessary to follow Lin- 
uet’s career step by step from this time, 
or the adventures of political victims are 
alike in all countries, and form an old 
story. Wiled back to France by a false 
friend, who was paid by Government to 
betray him, he was thrown into the Bas- 
tile, and remained there two years, em- 
ploying his angry leisure in preparing 
materials for those famous MJemoires de 
la Bastile, which came as the first blow 
of the pickaxe on the old state prison. 
On his release, in 1780, Linguet went 
abroad again, and once more plunged into 
newspaper war. Storm clouds were 
— ng ominously then, and every shot 
red by the spleenful writer against the 
tottering upholders of misrule told heav- 
ily. For all this, when the Revolution 
actually broke out, Linguet declared him- 
self against it, and returning to France 
was guillotined for his royalist zeal in 
1794. There was something incongruous 
and almost grotesque in this climax ; for 
it was Linguet’s pen that had put the 
people’s grievances into words ; and when 
the Revolutionary Committee sentenced 
him to death they did so quoting one of 
his own writings: “ L’ami des Tyrans est 
lennemi du genre humain.” 


IV. 


AT the time of Linguet’s first exile 
from France, the Courrier de Europe, 
already mentioned, was being founded in 
London under curiously humble circum- 
stances, considering the great part which 
it was destined to play in French journal- 
ism. A Gascon, named Serre de Latour, 
who,.as a married man with children, had 
thought it = to elope with a friend’s 
wife, had taken refuge in London, where, 
money failing him, he entered into rela- 
tions with one Swinton, and proposed to 
start a paper of anewsort. The Ameri- 
can War of Independence had just broken 
out, and Frenchmen were much interest- 
ed inthe struggle of the British colonies 
for freedom ; they also took a lively inter- 
est in things British generally, for animos- 
ity was strong between the two countries, 
which were forever coming to loggerheads. 
Latour suggested that a great service 
might be rendered the French Govern- 
ment and people by laying bare before 
them the weaknesses of Great Britain — 
her nr wrangles, administra- 
tive corruption, the defects in her — 


and so forth, all of which things wou 

be novel, and might, by dint of racy style 
and anecdotes, be made entertaining. 
Swinton, though an Englishman, ap- 
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proved the scheme. This rascal could 
have hunted in couples with that Duke 
of Lauderdale, who, being taunted with 
having sold his country, said he thanked 
God he had a country to sell, or with that 
Dutchman, who, being reviled for having 
sold gunpowder to the French who were 
besieging his city, replied feelingly that 
he would have sold the city itself to the 
devil if suitable terms had been offered. 
Swinton provided the capital, and Latour 
the talent, and between them both they 
launched the Courrier de ? Europe, having 
previously taken care to address a pro- 
spectus to the Foreign Minister, Count 
de Vergennes, who answered that if the 
Courrier were loyally conducted he 
should favour its sale to the best of his 
power. 

But Count de Vergennes never sus- 
pected that a paper designed for the pur- 
pose of spying on England, and turning 
its institutions into ridicule, would re- 
dound to the glorification of that coun- 
try ; and yet this is what happened. La- 
tour was relatively an honest writer ; that 
is, he stated facts as they were, without 
seeking to exaggerate them. He never 
lost sight of his purpose, which was to 
depict England faithfully to French eyes ; 
but in pursuance of this object he showed 
up the good side of British customs along 
with the bad. Now, when everything 
had been said against England, that 
kingdom towered hundreds of cubits 
above France. There was no Bastile in 
London, no J/ettres de cachet, and no 
Farmers-General. . The disputes in Par- 
liament might be paltry, but it was a great 
point to have a Parliament at all; and 
then there was Trial by Jury, a compara- 
tively free press —e.g. the Funius Letters 
still fresh in men’s thoughts —and free 
municipalities. All these things seemed 
good and. grand to the French, and 
thoughtful men began to brood about 
them. Count de Vergennes and his 
brother ministers were too far removed 
from the people to think in harmony with 
the public mind; and they saw only the 
anti-English form of the Courrier de 
?Europe’s articles, without calculating 
the hidden moral they bore. To them 
this foreign sheet really brought news. 
French politicians are fairly ignorant 
now, but they were hopelessly so then; 
and England, in its home-life —en des- 
habille, to use the native term — was as 
much an unknown land to them as that 
barbarously named Massachusetts, where 
a certain George Washington was_be- 
ginning to distinguish himself. There 
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can be no doubt either that the Courrier did what little good their predecessors 


de Europe did do England a great deal 
of harm, by emboldening the French 
Government to send help to the Ameri- 
can rebels. The young Marquis de 


Lafayette, driven thereto by his mistress, | 


Madame de Simiane, sailed across the 
Atlantic with a troop of Knight-errants. 
The Courrier continued to repeat that all 


-had been able to effect. 
‘found necessary to call Necker back 





Then it was 


again. This was in 1788; and meanwhile 


'the miserable scandal * of the Necklace 


had compromised Marie Antoinette. in 
the eyes of the malicious Parisian popu- 
lace, and turned the clamour for reform 
into a roaring, not only against the 


was distraction and disorganization in| Court, but against the Royal Family. 
the English army, and eventually the | The days were past when the papers ale 
French gathered pluck, declared war, and ' spoke with reverence of the Queen; 
shipped to America those six thousand journalists of the popular party now 
men which turned the scale of the war | seemed to vie with each other in launch- 
againstus. Itisa great pity that the state |ing the most vicious invectives. When 
of our law did not admit of Lord North’s | it was at last decided in Cabinet Council 
Government seizing the man Swinton that nothing could save the country but 
and wringing his neck a little ; for as-|the Convocation of the States General, 
suredly men have swung at Tyburn and | Louis XVI. asked despondingly of the 
Newgate for villanies less than his. But; Duke de Nivernais: “How about the 
Lord Mansfield, who was consulted about Press—the audacity of newspapers is 
this French paper, declared that there | surpassing belief?” “ Laissons les brail- 
was no weapon in our arsenal of Parlia- | er, Sire,” answered the Duke. “Vous 
ment Acts which could reach a man who fourrons les museler quand les bavards 
published treason in a foreign tongue; | auront fini leur besogne.” By the “ chat- 
and it was not till 1782 that the happy terboxes” the Duke meant the deputies 








device was hit upon of confiscating the | of the States 
Courrier at the British Customs as 
“goods liable to duty.” As the duty 
which the Customs proposed to levy was 
on the same scale as if each copy of the 
paper were a folio volume, this obliged 
Swinton to get the Courrier printed in 
Boulogne. At the same time, having 
quarrelled with Latour, he chose a new 
editor, in the person of J. Pierre Brissot, 
the future Girondist. The change in the 
printing locality did not abate the anti- 
British speech of the Courrier; but had 
it done so, it would have been too late, 
for in 1783 the Independence of the 
United States had been definitely won. 
And now, between the excitement ‘of 
the American War on the one hand, the 
articles of the Courrier, those of Linguet, 
and the increasing confusion of home 
finances on the other, matters were 
speeding towards a crisis; and the 
Press of Paris reflected the universal 
thirst of reform at any cost. The news- 
papers could no longer be kept in 
bounds ; fresh ones exploded every day ; 
and if a journalist was marched off to the 


Bastile, twenty others seemed to spring | 
‘to Italy, which I had long wished to un- 
dertake. 


up from under ground to take his place, 
and shout for his release. Necker, after 
trying to put money matters into shape, 
had been sacrificed by the nobility, as 
Turgot had been before him; and a suc- 
cession of aristocratic and blundering 
financiers followed—Joly de Fleury, 
Calonne, Brienne —all three of them un- 
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General ; but how their 
besogne” ended, and what part the 
press played in their labours, form a new 
period of the French Press, the treat- 
ment of which must be reserved for an- 
other paper. 


“ 


* Cardinal Louis de Rohan being enamoured of the 
= was hoaxed by an adventuress (Mdlle. La 
Mothe), who bore some likeness to Marie Antoinette, 
and who cajoled the Cardinal into sending her a neck- 


‘lace worth 60,000/., under the impression that he was 


giving it to the Queen. As the Cardinal was in em- 
barrassed circumstances he had bought the necklace on 
credit; but the jewellers, unable to get their money, 
complained to the King, and the whole trickery was exe 
posed. Louis XVI., instead of hushing up the matter, 
unwisely had the adventuress tried by the Parliament 


| of Paris, and public!y disgraced the Cardinal. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


BY FERDINAND HILLER., 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRANKFORT (SUMMER OF 1836). 


My dear mother had given up living in 
Paris, so as to leave me free for a journey 


We returned to Frankfort in 
the spring of 1836, and immediately after 
our arrival I hurried off to Diisseldorf. 
The Lower Rhenish Musical Festival was 
to take place there that year under Men- 
delssohn’s direction, and “ St. Paul” was 
to be performed for the first time. The 
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room in the Becker-garden (now the so- 
called “ Rittersaal ” belonging to the town 
music-hall) was too small for the large 
audience and orchestra, and in the 
“ Sleepers wake ”’ chorus, the blast of the 
trumpets and trombones down from the 
gallery into the low hall was quite over- 
powering. I had arrived too late for re- 
hearsal, and, sitting there all alone, lis- 
tening to an entirely new work, in a 
frightfully hot and close room, was natu- 
rally not so deeply impressed as I ex- 
pected to be. But the audience, who had 
already heard it three or four times, were 
delighted ; the performers were thorough- 
ly inspired ; and on the third day, when, 
among other things, the chorus “ Rise up, 
arise ” was repeated, I listened with very 
different ears, and was as enthusiastic as 
anybody. The oratorio afterwards grew 
on me more and more, especially the first 
part, which I now consider one of the| 
noblest and finest of Mendelssohn’s'| 
works. 

Mendelssohn was in every way the 
centre-point of the Festival, not only as 
composer, director, and pianist, but also 





as a lively and agreeable host, introducing | 
people to each other, and bringing the} 
right people together, with a kind word | 
for everybody. There I saw Sterndale | 
Bennett for the first time, renewed my 
boyish friendship with Ferdinand David, 
and greatly enjoyed meeting the young 
painters of Schadow’s school, many of 
them already famous. The only musical 
part of the Festival which I remember, | 
besides “ St. Paul,” was Mendelssohn’s 
and David’s performance of the Kreutzer 
Sonata, which they played with extraor- 
dinary spirit and absolute unity. 

A few days after my return, Felix fol- 
lowed me to Frankfort. The first thing 
which he encountered there was a report 
of the Festival (the first that he had seen), | 
in which “ St. Paul” was spoken of in that | 
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tata by the latter, “Gottes Zeit ist die 
allerbeste Zeit.” He knew how to com- 
municate his own enthusiasm to the cho- 
rus, and completely electrified them. At 
the same time he won all hearts by his 
invariable good-nature and kindness in 
every act and word. 

Mendelssohn was living in a fine house 
belonging to Schelble, which stood at the 
corner of the Schéne Aussicht,” with a 
splendid view up and down the river. It 
was a pleasant place, and he enjoyed re- 
ceiving his friends there, and loved an 
occasional interruption even in the morn- 
ing by — visitors. 

Our house, at the “ Pfarreisen,” was 
not far off, and we saw a great deal of 
each other. My dear mother, who in spite 
of her intense love for me could easily be 
enthusiastic about talents which surpassed 
my own, was in raptures with Mendels- 
sohn, and ready to do anything for him 
that lay in her power. She soon discov- 
ered his favourite dishes, and knew how 
to indulge him in so many little ways, that 
he felt quite at home with us. She would 
often secretly order a carriage for us, so 
that we might make excursions in the 
beautiful environs of Frankfort. On one 
of these expeditions I had the opportunity 
of seeing my friend in rather a passion. 
It was near the village of Bergen. The 
coachman did or said some stupidity or 
other, upon which Mendelssohn jumped 
out of the carriage in a towering rage, 
and after pouring a.torrent of abuse upon 
the man, declared that nothing should 
make him get into the carriage again. 
The punishment was on our side, and my 
mother was quite frightened when we ar- 
rived late in the evening, hot and ex- 
hausted, having had to walk the whole 
way home. At supper, Felix himself 
could not help laughing, though still 
stoutly maintaining that he was right. 

I remember once, directly after dinner, 








lofty, patronizing, damaging tone so often; Mendelssohn’s taking up my Studies, 
adopted by critics towards artists who! which lay on the piano, sitting down, and 
stand high above them. It was some time | playing off the whole four-and-twenty one 
before he could get over the fact that the| after the other in the most splendid style. 
first criticism of his beloved work should! My mother was in ecstasy. “He is areal 
be so offensive —so that the writer had) man, that Felix,” she said to me, beaming 
gained his object. Our excellent friend| with delight. He, meanwhile, was in the 
Schelble had been obliged, by illness, to! greatest spirits at having given us pleas- 
retire to his home at Hifingen, in Baden, | ure, but so hot and excited that he went 
and Mendelssohn had promised mean-| off directly to my room, to the leathern 
while to undertake the direction of the| sofa on which he was so fond of rolling 
“ Czcilia” Society for him. He took it) about. 

only for six weeks, but during that short| We had many pleasant and interesting 
time his influence was most inspiring.! visitors at that time, amongst others the 
He made them sing Handel and Bach,' famous Swedish song-writer Lindblad, 
especially the wonderfully beautiful can-' whose northern accent added a peculiar 
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charm to his liveliness and gaiety. His 
visit was short, but we saw a great deal 
ofhim. One morning, after Mendelssohn 
had played his overture to “ Melusine,” 


he said, “That music actually listens to. 


itself!” Perhaps it does —and it must 
be delighted with what it hears. 

A special interest was given to that 
spring by Rossini’s visit to Frankfort, 
and his almost daily meetings with Men- 
delssohn at our house. This most re- 
nowned of all Maestros had come to 
Frankfort with the Baroness James 
Rothschild, for the wedding of one of the 
younger members of the family —in the 
Baroness’s mind no doubt to swell the 
glory of the feast by his presence. She 
was a highly cultivated lady, and knew 
Rossini’s best side, having had plenty of 
opportunity, during their long journey, of 
observing his deep appreciation of what- 
ever was beautiful, and his delight in art 
and nature. Rossini, since his “ William 
Tell,” had reached the highest pinnacle of 
his fame, and was at that time also at the 
height of his personality, if I may so ex- 
press myself. He had lost the enormous 
corpulence of former years: his figure 
was full, but not disproportioned, and his 
splendid countenance, in which the 
power of the thinker and the wit of the 
humourist were united, beamed with 
health and happiness. He spoke French 
quite as well as Italian, and in a most 
melodious voice: his long residence in 
Paris, and intercourse with the best peo- 
ple there, had transformed him from a 
haughty young Italian intoa man of the 
world — dignified, graceful, and charm- 
ing, and enchanting everybody by his ir- 
resistible amiability. He had called on us 
one morning, to our great delight, and 
was describing his journey through Bel- 
gium, and all that had struck him there, 
when I heard the door-bell, and feeling 
certain that it was Mendelssohn, ran out 
to open the door of the corridor. It was 
Felix, and with him Julius Rietz, who had 
just arrived. I told them that Rossini 
was there, and Mendelssohn was delight- 
ed; butin spite of all our persuasions, 
Rietz would not come in, and went off. 
When Felix appeared, Rossini received 
him with marked respect, and yet so 
pleasantly, that in a few minutes the con- 
versation resumed its flow and became 
quite animated. He entreated Mendels- 
sohn to play to him, and though the lat- 
ter was somewhat disinclined, they ar- 
ranged to meet at our house again next 
morning, and these meetings were often 
repeated in the course of the next few 
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days. It was quite charming to see how 
Felix, though inwardly resisting, was 
each time afresh obliged to yield to the 


overwhelming amiability of the Maestro, 


ashe stood at the piano listening with 
the utmost interest, and expressing his 
satisfaction with more or less delight. I 
cannot deny the fact —and indeed it was 
perfectly natural — but Felix, with his ju- 
venile demeanour, playing his composi- 
tions to a composer whose melodies just 
then ruled the whole world of song, was, in 
a certain measure, acting an inferior part ; 
as must always be the case when one 
artist introduces himself to another with- 
out any corresponding return. Mendels- 
sohn soon began to rebel a little: “If 
your Rossini,” said he to me one morn- 
ing when we met in the stream of the 
Main, “goes on muttering such things 
as he did yesterday, I won’t play him 
anything more.” “What did he mut- 
ter?” I asked; “I did not hear any- 
thing.” “ But I did: when I was playing 
my F sharp minor Caprice, he muttere 
between his teeth, ‘Ca sent la sonate de 
Scarlatti?” “Well, that’s nothing so 
very dreadful.” “Ah—bah!” How- 
ever, on the following day he played to 
him again. I must add that even in his 
later years Rossini looked back upon 
this meeting with Mendelssohn with 
heartfelt pleasure, and expressed the 
strongest admiration for his talent. 

The impression that Rossini made on 
the whole colony of Frankfort musicians 
was really tremendous. As early as the 
second day after his arrival I had to 
drive about with him to all the artists of 
importance, and with many of them to 
act the part of interpreter. Some were 
ready to faint with fear and surprise when 
he appeared. Afterwards my mother in- 
vited all these gentlemen, and one or two 
foreign artists who happened to be stay- 
ing in Frankfort, to meeé him at a soirée s 
and it was almost comic to see how each 
did his best to shine before the great 
leader of the light Italian school. Capell- 
meister Guhr played a sonata of his own, 
Ferdinand Ries the Study with which he 
had first made a sensation in London, 
Aloys Schmitt a Rondo, and some one 
else a Notturno. Mendelssohn was in- 
tensely amused at the whole thing. Ros- 
sini was more stately that evening than I 
ever remember to have seen him: ver 
polite, very amiable, and very compli- 
mentary —in fact 00 complimentary. 
But next day his sly humour came out. 
A grand dinner had been arranged in his 
honour at the “ Mainlust,” and as many 
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celebrities of all kinds as there were room 
for took part in it, Mendelssohn among 
the rest. When the dinner was over, the 
hero of the day began walking up and 
down the garden and talking in his usual 
way; meanwhile the place had become 
crowded with people who wanted to see 
the great man, and who pushed and 
squeezed and peered about to get a peep 
at him, he all the time pretending to ig- 
nore them utterly. I have never wit- 
nessed such a personal ovation to a com- 
poser in the open air — except, perhaps, 
on his way to the grave ! 

The year 1836 was one of the most im- 
portant of Mendelssohn’s life, for it was 
that in which he first met his future wife. 
Madame Jeanrenaud was the widow of a 
clergyman of ‘the French Reformed 
Church in Frankfort. Her husband had 
died in the prime of life, and she was 
living with her children at the house of 
her parents, the Souchays, people of 
much distinction in Frankfort. Felix 
had been introduced to them, and soon 
felt himself irresistibly attracted by the 
beauty and grace of the eldest daughter, 
Cécile. His visits became more and 
more frequent, but he always behaved 
with such reserve towards his chosen 
one, that, as she once laughingly told me 
in her husband’s presence, for several 
weeks she did not imagine herself to be 
the cause of Mendelssohn’s visits, but 
thought he came for the sake of her 
mother, who, indeed, with her youthful 
vivacity, cleverness, and _ refinement, 
chattering away in the purest Frankfort 
dialect, was extremely attractive. But 
though during this early time Felix spoke 
but little to Cécile, when away from her he 
talked of her all the more. Lying on the 
sofa in my room after dinner, or taking 
long walks in the mild summer nights with 
Dr. S. and myself, he would rave about 
her charm, her grace, and her beauty. 
There was nothing overstrained in him, 
either in his life or in his art: he would 
pour out his heart about her in the most 
charmingly frank and artless way, often 
full of fun and gaiety; then again, with 
deep feeling, but never with any exag- 
gerated sentimentality or uncontrolled 
passion. It was easy to see what a sc- 
rious thing it was, for one could hardly 
get him to talk of anything which did not 
touch upon her more or less. At that 
time I did not know Cécile, and there- 
fore could only act the sympathetic lis- 
tener. How thankless the part of confi- 
dant is, we learn from French tragedies ; 
but I had not even the satisfaction of be- 
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ing sole confidant, for S. was often pres- 
ent during Felix’s outpourings ; but, then, 
again, we could talk over these revela- 
tions, and our affection for Mendelssohn 
made it easy for us to forgive the monot- 
ony which must always pervade a lover’s 
confidences. Mendelssohn’s courtship 
was no secret, and was watched with 
much curiosity and interest by the whole 
of Frankfort society ; and many remarks 
which I heard showed me that in certain 
circles, to possess genius, culture, fame, 
amiability, and fortune, and belong to a 
family of much consideration as well as 
celebrity, is hardly enough to entitle a 
man to raise his eyes toa girl of patrician 
birth. But I do not think that anything 
of this sort ever came to Mendelssohn’s 
ears. , 

In the beginning of August he went to 
the seaside for the benefit of his health, 
and also, as Devrient tells us, on good 
authority, to test his love by distance. 
Soon after he left, 1 got the following 
letter from the Hague; and his humor- 
ous irritation shows even more plainly 
than his pathetic complaints, how hard 
he found it to bear the few weeks’ sep- 
aration. 

’s GRAVENHAGE, 7th August, 1836. 

DEAR HILLER, — How I wish I were at the 
“ Pfarreisen” with you, telling you about Hol- 
land, instead of writing to you about it. I 
think it is impossible in Frankfort to have any 
idea how dull it is at the Hague. 

If you don’t answer this letter directly, and 
write me at least cight pages about Frankfort 
and the “ Fahrthor,”* and about you and 
your belongings, and music, and all the living 
world, I shail probably turn cheesemonger 
here and never come back again. Not one 
sensible thought has come into my head since 
I drove out of the Hétel de Russie ; now I am 
beginning by degrees to accustom myself to it 
a little, and have given up hoping for any 
sensible ideas, and only count the days till I 
go back, and rejoice that I have already taken 
my sixth bath to-day, about a quarter of the 
whole dose. If you were me, you would 
already have packed up ten times, turned your 
back on the cheese-country, said a few incom- 
prehensible words to your travelling com- 
panion, and gone home again; I should be 
glad enough to do so, but a certain Philistinism 
that I am known to possess holds me back. I 
had to stay three days instead of two at Diissel- 
dorf, because it was impossible to get S. away, 
and I think those few days did a good deal 
towards making me melancholy. There was 
such an air of the past about everything, and 
fatal remembrance —for whom you know I 
care but little— would play its part again. 
The Festival is said to have been fine, but that 


* The Jeanrenauds lived close to the “* Fahrthor.”’ 
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did not make the time anyless tedious. I had 
to hear no end about Schindler and his writ- 
ings and refutations, and it was not amusing. 
I dined at , and that also recalled bygone 
times. Rietz is for the moment recovered, 
but looks so dreadfully ill and worried, and is 
so overworked by the musical set at Diissel- 
dorf, and so ill-treated by others, that it made 
my heart ache to see him. We had rain on 
the steamer as far as Rotterdam; Schirmer 
came on here with us, and then went by 
steamer to Havre, and after that to Paris — 
but, oh! [wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen!” 
—for all the real bother began here. S. got 
cross, and found everything too dear, and we 
couldn’t get a lodging or a carriage, and the 
Dutch did not understand German, though S. 
boldly addressed them all init; and his boy 
was naughty, and there was no end of bother. 
We have got a lodging at the Hague now, and 
drive out to Scheveningen every morning at 
eight, and take our bath, and are all in good 
working order. However, nothing can destroy 
the effect of the sea out at Scheveningen, and 
the straight green line is as mysterious and 
unfathomable as ever, and the fish and shells 
which the tide washes up on to the shore are 
delightful. But still the sea here is as prosaic 
as it can possibly be anywhere ; the sand-hills 
look dreary and hopeless, and one sees hardly 
any reflection in the water, because the level 
of the coast is so low; half the seais just the 
colour of the shore, because it is very shallow 
at first, and only begins to be deep far out. 
There are no big ships, only middling-sized 
fishing-boats ; so I don’t feel cheerful, though 
a Dutchman caught hold of me to-day as I 
was running along the shore and said, “ Hier 
solle se nu majestuosische Idee sammele.” I 
thought to myself, “It’s a pity you are not in 
the land where the pepper grows and I in the 
wine-country.” One can’t even be really 
alone, for here too there are musical people, 
and they take offence if yousnubthem. There 
are actually Some Leipsic ladies, who bathe at 
Scheveningen and go about afterwards with 
their hair all down their backs, which looks 
disgusting, and yet you’re expected to be civil 
to them. My only consolation is Herr von 
» Which shows how far gone I am; but he 
also is bored to death, and that is why we 
harmonize. He keeps looking at the sea as if 
he could have it tapped to-morrow if he chose ; 
but that does not matter, and I like better 
walking with him than with the Leipsic ladies 
with their long hair. Lastly, I have to teach 
S.’s boy, help him with his Latin construing 
from Cornelius Nepos, mend his pens, cut his 
bread and butter, and make tea for him every 
morning and evening, and to-day I had to 
coax him into the water, because he always 
screamed so with his father and was so 
frightened —and this is how I live at the 
Hague, and I wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen.” 

But do write soon and tell me all about it, 
and comfort me a little. . . . That was a good 
time we had in Frankfort, and as I seldom 
talk of such things, I must tell you now how 








heartily thankful I am to you for it. Those 
walks at night by the Main, and many an hour 
at your house, and the afternoons when I lay 
on your sofa, and you were so frightfully bored 
and I not at all—I shall never forget them. 
It really is a great pity that we meet so seldom 
and for such short times; it would be such a 
pleasure to us both if it could be otherwise. 
Or do you think we should end by quarrelling ? 
'I don’t believe it. 

| Have you ever, since I went away, thought 
'of our Leipsic overture which I am so fond of ? 
Do let me find it finished when I come back ; 
it will only take you a couple of afternoons 
now, and hardly anything but copying. And 
my pianoforte piece, how about that? I have 
not thought of music here yet, but I have been 
drawing and painting a good deal, and I may 
also perhaps bring back some music. What 
is the Cecilia Society doing? Is it alive still, 
or sleeping and snoring? Many things be- 
longing to our Frankfort time are over... . 
told me to day that H. is engaged to be 
married: is it true? Then you too must marry 
soon. I propose Madame M. Have you 
seen her again, and the Darmstadt lady? 
Write to me all about Frankfort. Tell 
Mdlle. J. that there is only one engraving 
hanging in my room here, but it represents /a 
ville de Toulon, and so I always haye to think 
of her asa Toulonese. And mind you remem- 
ber me to your mother most particularly, and 
write to me very very soon. If my patience is 
not exhausted, [ shall stay here till the 24th or 
26th of August, and then travel by land or by 
water back to the free-town of Frankfort. Oh 
that I were therenow! If youshow this letter 
to anybody I wish you may be roasted, and 
anyhow I should be hanged; so lock it up or 
burn it, but write to me at once, foste restante 
ala Haye. Farewell, and think nicely of me 
and write soon. 

Your F. M. B. 


It will easily be conceived that I did 
not burn this letter, and I shall hardly be 
blamed for not keeping it locked up any 
longer. A few days after I received it I 
met with a little accident. Jumping into 
the swimming-bath in the Main at low 
water I trod on a sharp piece of glass, 
and must have cut asmall vein, for when, 
with a good deal of pain, I got to land, a 
little fountain of blood sprang from the 
wound. I was more amused than fright- 
ened at the sight, but towards evening I 
had a kind of nervous attack, which made 
me feel very weak and ill. A few days 
later the doctor recommended change of 
air, and sent me to Homburg, at that 
time a most retired and idyllic little spot. 
There was one small house near the min- 
eral spring, in which my mother and I 
established ourselves: the whole bath- 
ing-population consisted only of some 
two dozen Frankforters. From there I 
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sent Mendelssohn a report of myself, and 
received the following answer : — 


THE Hacue, 18th August, 1836. 


DEAR FERDINAND, — This is very bad news 
which your letter gives me, and the whole tone 
of it is so low-spirited that it shows what a 
tiresome and serious illness you have gone 
through. I hope you are getting on better 
now, and that these lines will find you in quite 
a different frame of mind to the one you wrote 
to me in; but as you had to be sent to the 
country, the thing must have been rather ob- 
stinate, and if with your strong constitution 
you had nervous attacks, and suffered from 
exhaustion, it must really have been serious, 
and you must have needed much patience, poor 
fellow! I only hope that it is all over now, and 
that I shall find you in Frankfort again quite 
strong and well. It is curious that I also 
should have hurt my foot bathing, about eight 
or ten days ago (much less seriously than you, 
of course, only sprained), and since that time 
I limp about laboriously, which certainly 
creates a sort of sympathy between us, but 
only makes the stay here more tiresome ; for if 
one can’t give full play to one’s body (in a 
twofold sense) in a bathing-place like this, one 
really has nothing else to do. In fact, if you 
expect this to be a cheerful letter I am afraid 
you must take the will for the deed, for I am 
much too full of whims now that I am obliged 
to limp, and am no good asacomforter. Be- 
sides this, S. took himself off a few days ago, 
and has left me here alone amongst the people 
“who speak a strange tongue.” Now I have 
to swallow all the ennui by myself —we used 
at least to be able to swear in company. The 
bathing seemed to exhaust him too much, and 
he was afraid of getting seriously ill, so I 
could hardly press him to stay, and he is 
probably already sitting comfortably and 
quietly at Diisseldorf, whilst I have our whole 
apartment to myself, and can sleep in three 
beds if I like. Twenty-one baths make up 
what they call the small cure, the minimum 
that can do one any good, and when I have 
finished these I shall be off in a couple of 
hours, and I look forward to Emmerich and 
the Prussian frontier as if it were Naples or 
something equally beautiful. Next Monday I 
shall take this long-expected twenty-first bath, 
and my plan is to go up the Rhine by steamer, 
as unfortunately there is no quicker way. I 
must stop a day at Horchheim, at my uncle’s, 
for on the way here I hardly stopped at all ; 
and. I hope to goodness on Sunday evening, 
the 238th August, I may celebrate Goethe’s 
birthday at Frankfort im Rhine wine ; and as I 
write this you can’t imagine how I long for 
the time. Shall we be able to spend the even- 
ing together directly? I am always afraid 
you will stop too long at your Homburg, and 
who knows whether I should be able to go 
and see you there? Whereabouts is this 
Homburg? Is it Homburg ver der Hohe, or 
Hessen-Homburg where the Prince comes 
from, or which? Just now it scems to me as 
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if I had also heard of one in the Taunus; if 
so, and that be yours, could not we meet 
somewhere between Frankfort and Mainz on 
the 28th? That would be splendid, and we 
would come along together past the watch- 
tower into Frankfort, and have such a fine 
talk all the evening. Please write me a few 
lines about this, and about how you are — you 
would be doing me a great kindness ; only say 
how and when I am to meet you, and give me 
good news of yourself and your belongings. [ 
can plainly see from oe letter that it was an 
effort to you, and I thank you all the more for 
having written it, and you must please make 
another good effort, even if it is only a few 
lines, and address it to Herrn Mendelssohn, 
Coblenz, and then I shall get it quick and 
sure. I am drawing a great deal, but com- 
posing little ; but I wish 1 were at the “ Pfar- 
reisen.” Forgive this stupid letter ; farewell, 
and may we have a happy meeting on the 
Main, in good health. 
Always your F. M. B. 


In consequence of this letter I must 
have offered to meet Mendelssohn at 
Hochst, which I could easily reach from 
Homburg. Nothing came of it, however, 
as may be seen from the following 
note : — 


CoBLENZ, 27th August, 1836. 
DEAR OLD DRAMA,*—I got your letter 
yesterday at Cologne, and could only answer 
it to-day from here in great haste, for it is 
better to tell you the rest. I shall not be able 
to say exactly when I go from Mainz tq Frank- 
fort, and come to Hdéchst. I have to have 
leeches on my stupid foot to-day, ar ordre de 
moufti (chirurgien), and so must stay here to- 
morrow, and keep quiet ; it would be too hori- 
ble if I came to Frankfort and had to stay in, 
[ hope to be able to come on Monday evening, 
but I may still perhaps start to-morrow morn- 
ing, and in any case I am too uncertain to be 
able to give youa rendezvous. I must obey 
the leeches; but anyhow I could not have 
gone to Homburg with you; I feel myself far 
too much drawn to the old Free-town, and you 
know how I long to be there. Do come back 
there soon, and let me find a line from you, 
poste restante, Frankfort, to say how and when 
you will come, so that Imay meet you. Re- 
member me to your people, and keep well and 

happy, in major, and 6-4 chords of all sorts. 

Your F, M. B. 


Mendelssohn’s engagement took place 
while I was at Homburg —a great event, 
and much spoken of. He called on us 
one afternoon with his fancée and her 


* I had given my first Concert Overture in D minor, 
which I have mentioned once or twice, the title of 
‘Overture to the Old Drama of Fernando;”’ this 
brought about the often-repeated expression of ** Old 

rama,’’ and soon. When it was published I omitted 
this title, as it referred toa drama which is oniy now 
beginning by degrees to be an old one. 
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sister, but as he had only a very short 
time to be with her, one could not make 
any demands on so happy a bridegroom. 
Towards the end of September, if not 
sooner, he was obliged to return to Leip- 
sic duties, and could not even remain for 
a great rural festivity given at the 
“Sandhof” by the grandparents of 
Cécile, to celebrate the engagement. He 
went off, with post-horses, in an old 
carriage which my mother lent him. I 
had put off my journey to Italy, so as to 
undertake the direction of the Cecilia 
Society, and shortly afterwards received 
the following letter : — 


Lerpsic, 29th October, 1836. 

My DEAR FERDINAND,—Ceécile says you 
are angry with me,— but I say, don’t be so, at 
least not very, for my long silence really may 
be forgiven. Youcannot have any idea of the 
heap of work that is put upon me ; they really 
drive it too far with music here, and the people 
never can get enough. I have rehearsals al- 
most every day, sometimes two, or rehearsal 
and concert the same day, and when I am tired 
and done up with talking and beating time, I 
don’t like then tosit down and write to you. If 
you had been a really nice fellow you would 
long ago have sent me a few lines, and have 
thought, “‘ As he does not write first, he proba- 
bly can’t, so I will,” and certainly you are 
not as driven and worried as I am; and then 
you often see Cécile, and you might have writ- 
ten to me about her, and you don’t do it a bit, 
and yet you expect to be called noble-minded ! 
But [ won’t complain if you will make up for 
it directly, and write and describe everything 
which has happened to you since the Igth of 
September at midnight. 

About myself there is really nothing to say. 
I conduct the Subscription Concerts and di- 
vers others, and I wish with all my heart I 
were at the “ Fahrthor.” You have plenty to 
write about —how you are living, how your 
people are, whether you have time and inclina- 
tion for composing, how my pianoforte piece 
is getting on, and the Cecilia Society; how 
my bride is looking, how you behave in their 
house ; about Schelble, about the fat P., 
about all Frankfort (where I would so gladly 
be, and you perhaps in Leipsic), all this you 
must write about, and do it very soon, dear 
Ferdinand. 

After all I have something to tell you about, 
and that is our second Subscription Concert 
and your Overture in E, with which you gave 
me and all of us real and heartfelt pleasure. 
It sounded extremely fresh and beautiful with 
the orchestra, and was played with real liking ; 
some parts, from which on the piano I had not 
expected so much, came out admirably in the 
orchestra, especially one where it goes down 
fortissimo in whole notes (your favourite pas- 
sage, very broad and strong) and sounds splen- 
did, and my. wind instruments went at it so 
heartily that it was quite a treat. David made 
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the strings do it all with the down bow — you 
should have heard it ; and then the softness of 
the wind instruments, and the return to E ma- 
jor fzanissimo! The whole composition gave 
me more pleasure than ever, and I liked it 
better than any of the new ones that I know. 
The so-called public were less delighted than 
I had expected and wished, because it is just 
the kind of thing that they can and ought to 
understand ; but I think it comes from their 
not yet having seen your name on any instru- 
mental composition, which always makes them 
chary of their enthusiasm in Germany. So it’s 
lucky that the Director of the theatre sent the 
very next day to ask for the Overture fora 
concert which is to be given in the theatre in 
a week or two, andI promisedit him. (I hope 
you don’t mind.) Onthe 8th of January we 
do the one in D minor, and towards the end 
of the winter I shall probably repeat both. I 
don’t know what the reviews have said about 
it, for I did not read them; Finck said to me 
that it was “ beautiful writing,” and Sch. . was 
going to write at length about it—God grant 
it may be something good. But what does it 
matter? The oo | of musicians here 
were very much pleased with it, and that is 
the chief thing. But when is my pianoforte 
piece coming ? 

You had better not boast so much about 
your Cecilia Society ; we Leipzigers are get- 
ting up a performance of “Israel in Egypt” 
which will be something quite perfect ; more 
than 200 singers, with orchestra and organ, in 
the church ; — I look forward to it immensely ; 
we shall come out withit in about a week, 
and that is also one of the things which makes 
my head ina whirl just now, for these re- 
hearsals, with all the amateurs, ladies and 
gentlemen, singing and screaming away all at 
once, and never keeping quiet, are no easy 
matter. You are better off at the Cecilia So- 
ciety, where they have been well drilled into 
obedience,— but then they criticise among 
themselves, and that isn’t nice either. In fact 
—and so on! I wishI were at the “ Fahr- 
thor ” —and also at the “ Pfarreisen,” you may 
believe me or not. Stamaty is staying here, 
and I have got to teach him counterpoint — 
I declare I really don’t know much about it 
myself. He says, however, that that is onl 
my modesty. And the carriage! How am 
ever to thank you enough for it now?... 

Are you a Freemason? People declare 
that there are some four-part songs for men’s 
voices in the lodge here, which no one but a 
Freemason could have composed. Do you 
still mean to keep to your Italian journey in 
the spring? Pray, dear Ferdinand, write soon 
and long, and forgive my silence, and don’t 
punish me for my small paper with the same. 
My best remembrances to your mother, and 
write soon and keep well nt happy. 

Your FELIX M. B, 


And a few weeks later this one : — 


Lespsic, 26th November, 1836. 
DEAR FERDINAND,— Here is your Over- 
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ture (if you object to my having kept the auto- 
graph I will bring it you at Christmas and ex- 
change) and the copies of your songs which 
oe wanted, and which I went and got from 

ofmeister. Many thanks for your delightful 
long letter, but now that I hope, please God, 
to be in Frankfort this day three weeks, I 
hardly feel in the mood to answer it properly. 
It is so much nicer and pleasanter to do it one- 
self in person. I should have sent you the 
Overture long ago, if the copyist had not kept 
me waiting such a shameful time; the one in 
E will have to be repeated at one of the next 
concerts, and now I am curious to see what 
they will say to the D minor. As to the car- 
riage, Iam thinking of bringing it back my- 
self at Christmas. I am having it repaired a 
little, and the smith declares it will then be 
perfect. I owe your mother many thanks for 
having lent it me. Stamaty will be at Frank- 
fort in a few days, on his way back to Paris— 
I maintain that he has got de 7 Allemagne and 
du contrepoint double par dessus les oreilles— 
and in three weeks, please God, I myself come 
to Frankfort. O that I were at the “ Pfarrei- 
sen!” I should first come and say good eve- 
ning to you and then turn to the right. To- 
day I can only say, auf Wiedersehen! Re- 
member me to your mother. 

Your FELIx M. B. 


I have very little to tell about the short 
visit which he paid his fiancée at Christ- 
mas, excepting that I saw him oftener 
than I could have expected under the cir- 
cumstances. He interested himself much 
in my work at the Cecilia Society, where 
they had begun studying “St. Paul” 
under my direction. Our performance of 
it was the first after the Leipsic one, 
which Mendelssohn himself had con- 
ducted — though in reality the third, 
counting that of the Diisseldorf Festival, 
while the work was still in manuscript. 

Shortly after his return to Leipsic I 
received the following letters : — 


Lerpsic, 10th FYanuary, 1837. 

DEAR FERDINAND (“OLD DRAMA ”’) — First 
let me thank you for the servos rerum which 
you lent me, and which I now return; they 
were of the greatest service, for I had very 
little left when I got here. Still I don’t think 
that that was the chief reason why I felt so 
dreadfully low when I came into my room 
again on the evening of my return —so low, 
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you, because we had to put off your Overture 
till the next concert, when we shall also have 
[Sterndale] Bennett’s pianoforte concerto, the 
sacrifice scene from “ Idomeneo,” and Beetho- 
ven’s B flat symphony. I meant not to write 
before next Friday, but as that would put it 
off for a week, and I want to save my reputa- 
tion as aman of business, I will write again 
then. So you had better look out and answer 
me before that, or I shall abuse your Overture, 
or rather, make it go badly, and intrigue 
against it, secundum ordinem Melchisedek, etc. 
. . - You once praised me for making friends 
of all the German composers, but this winter 
it’s the very reverse—I shall be in hot water 
with them all. I have got six new symphonies 
lying here; what they are like, God only 
knows, I would rather not; not one of them 
would please, and nobody has to bear the 
blame but me, because I never let any com- 
posers but myself have a chance, especially in 
symphonies. Good heavens! Ought not the 
Capellmeisters to be ashamed of themselves, 
and smite their breasts? But they spoil every- 
thing with their cursed artistic consciousness 
and the wretched divine spark which they are 
always reading about. 

When amIto have my pianoforte piece, 
“Drama”? 

I have sent my six Preludes and Fugues to 
the printer to-day; they will not be much 
played, I fear ; still I should very much like 
you to look them through some time, and tell 
me if anything pleased you in them, and also 
anything to the contrary. The Organ Fugues 
are to be printed next month; me voila fer- 
rugue! wish to goodness that some rattling 
good pianoforte passage would come into my 
head, to do away with the bad impression. 
Oh dear! I only really care about one thing, 
and that is the calendar. Easter falls early — 
I wish it would fall now. However, I have 
informed my Directors that I must leave di- 
rectly after the last concert (17th of March), 
and cannot conduct any oratorio, either my 
own or the Angel Gabriel’s, because of family 
affairs. They understand this, and think it 
quite fair. Ifonly I had not to wait so long. 
How many times must it thaw, and freeze, and 
rain, and must I be shaved, and drink my cof- 
fee in the morning, and conduct symphonies, 
and take walks, before March comes. Schu- 
mann, David, and Schleinitz (though he does 
not know you) wish to be remembered to you. 
I must leave off and go to dinner; in the 
afternoon we rehearse Molique, in the evening 
there is a féte for the newly-married couple 


that even you with your flinty heart would | (the Davids) ; his wife is really here, and is a 
have pitied me ; I sat quite quiet for full two | Russian, and he is married to her, and isa 
hours, doing nothing but curse the Subscrip- | brother-in-law of Prince Lieven, and our 


tion Concerts to myself. 
strain I come back to Hafiz, and wish I were 
at the “Pfarreisen.” I am always happy 


And with this old | “ Concertmeister.” 


| 


It is needless to say more. 
Many remembrances and good wishes to your 
dear mother, and many compliments de Mdlle 


there. Tell me yourself, what pleasure caz I) J, And so farewell, and do not forget your 


take in the remaining nine concerts, in the 
Symphony by H. and the Symphony by S.? 
The day after to-morrow we have Molique’s 
symphony, and that is why I am writing to 


FELIX M. B. 


Letpsic, 24th January, 1837. 
MY DEAR FeRDINAND,—I have to give you 























my report of the performance of your D minor 
Overture,* which took place last Thursday 
evening. It went very well; we had rehearsed 
it very carefully several times, and many parts 
of it greatly surpassed my expectations ; the 
most beautiful of all is the A minor féaxo pas- 
sage in the wind, and the melody that follows 
it—it sounds capital; then also, at the be- 
ginning of the so-called working-out, the forte 
in G minor, with the Jzavzo after it (your own 
favourite passage), and then the drums and 
wind instruments fzano in D major right at 
the end. The winding-up sounds far better in 
the orchestra than I had expected. But I 
must tell you that after the first rehearsal, re- 
lying on the good understanding between us, I 
could not resist changing the basses to the 
melody in A—and also where it comes back 
in F and in D—from staccato to sustained 
notes ; you can’t think how restless they made 
it sonal so I hope you won’t be annoyed at 
my taking such a liberty; I am convinced you 
would have done the same, for it did not sound 
at all as you wanted it to. 

But now, there is still something on my 
mind which I want to say. The Overture, 
even at the performance, did not take hold of 
the musicians as I had wished, but left us all a 
little cold. This would have been of no conse- 
quence at all, but it was remarkable that all 
the musicians whom I spoke to, said the same 
—they had all been extremely pleased with 
the first subject and the whole of the opening, 
and the melodies in A minor and major, and 
so far had felt quite worked up by it, but from 
that point their liking began to decrease, till 
by the end, the good and striking impression 
of the subject was forgotten, and they felt no 
more interest in the music. This seems to me 
important, for it touches again upon a matter 
about which we have had such endless discus- 
sions, and the want of interest with which it is 
possible for you at any time to regard your 
art, must at last be felt by others also. I 
would not like to say this to you if I were not 
so perfectly convinced that the point is just 
one at which every man is left to A7mse/f, and 
where neither nature, nor talent, not even the 
very greatest, can help him, but only his own 
will. I dislike nothing more than finding 
fault with a man’s nature or talent; it only de- 
presses and worries and does no good; one 
cannot add a cubit to one’s stature, all striv- 
ing and struggling are useless there, so one 
has to be silent about it, and let the responsi- 
bility rest with God. But when itis a case 
like the present with your work, where all the 
themes, everything which is talent or inspira- 
tion (call it what you will) is good and beauti- 
ful and impressive, and the development alone 
not good, then I think it may not be passed 
over ;—there, I think that blame can never 
be misplaced,—that is the point where one 
can improve oneself and one’s work,— and as 
I believe that a man with splendid capacities 


* Afterwards published by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
with many alterations, under the title of “* First Con- 
cert Overture in D minor, Op. 32.” 
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is under an obligation to become something 
great, and that it may justly be called his own 
fault if he does not develop himself exactly in 
a to the means given him —I also 

elieve it ought to be the same with a piece of 
music. Don’t tell me, it is so, and therefore 
it must be so; I know perfectly well that no 
musician can make his thoughts or his talents 
otherwise than what Heaven has given them 
to him; but I also know that if Heaven has 
given him good ones, he must also be able to 
develop them properly. And don’t go and 
tell me that we are all mistaken, and that your 
treatment is always as good as your invention ; 
I don’t think itis. Ido think that as far as 
regards your talents you are equal to azy mu- 
sician of the day, but I know hardly any piece 
of yours which is satisfactorily worked out. 
The two Overtures are certainly your best 
things, but the more clearly you express your- 
self, the more one feels what is wanting, and 
what in my opinion you ought to remedy. 

Don’t ask me, how ; for you know that best 
yourself ; after all itis only the affair of a 
walk, or a moment —inshort, of a thought. 
If you laugh at me for all this long story, you 
will perhaps be doing very right ; but certainly 
not, if you are angry, or bear me a grudge for 
it,— it is foolish of me even to think of such a 
thing ; but how many musicians are there who 
would put up with it from another? And as 
you must see from every word how I love and 
admire your talent, I may also say that you are 
not perfect —and that would offend most mu- 
sicians. But not you, for you know how I 
take the matter to heart. 

As for that passage in Bach, I don’t happen 
to have the score, and I should not be able to 
find it here at once, but I never considered 
it a misprint, though the edition generally 
swarms with them. Your version seems tome 
therefore incorrect. I should have thought 
the A flat quite necessary at “Thou smotest 
them” —and peculiarly Bach-ish. Kind re- 
gards. Your F. M. 

This letter, in which Mendelssohn lec- 
tures me so affectionately, appears in the 
second volume of his published letters, 
but I felt that I could not omit it here ; 
and I must add a few words, with regard 
to “the matter about which we had had 
such endless discussions,” as Felix says, 
—a matter in which to this day I believe 
myself to be right, though I do not there- 
fore by any means wish to set myself up 
against his criticism of my compositions 
at that time. 

That a composer must be Jorn — that 
unless there is a natural power working 
in him with all the force of instinct, he 
will produce nothing of paramount great- 
ness —there can be as little doubt as 
that he must learn and study all that 
is to be learned, as much and more than 
he would do for mere technical purposes, 
But the question now arises, Where does 
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the inborn power end, and the power of 
workmanship begin ? According to Men- 
delssohn’s opinion, as expressed above, 
all that comes within the range of inven- 
tion of melody belongs to the first power, 
and the development to the second, in 
which the strong will, coupled with the 
presupposed amount of ability and dex- 
terity, deals like a master with the ma- 
terial in hand. This view of his, no 
doubt shared by many, arose from the 
twofold source of his harmonious nature 
and his perfectly matured artistic educa- 
tion. The general spontaneity of melodi- 
ous thought cannot be denied; and 
though with the acceptance or rejection 
of the first inspiration criticism already 
comes into play, the choice in that case 
is not so duzfinite as it becomes in the 
working out of the leading ideas — and 
choice is always distracting. But ir spite 
of this, it seems to me a mistake to con- 
sider the final development as less de- 
pendent on original genius than the first 
discovery ; for if this development rests 
only on what has been learned and stud- 
ied — if the qualities of poetical creation 
do not come into play in the same degree 
in both cases —if it is not fresh, living, 
and original, it cannot make any impres- 
sion; the cleverness and learning of a 
musician will always meet with due re- 
cognition, but will not make him pass for 
an inspired composer. One might even 
assert, that in the union of musical 
thought and speculation with the vivid 
power of the imagination, a still higher 
degree of productive genius is called out 
than in the formation of the simple me- 
lodious idea; if indeed this latter, as 
soon as it passes beyond the most ele- 
mentary forms, does not at once need 
the strongest chisel and the finest file. I 
find the proofs of this opinion in the mas- 
terpieces which adorn our art. In the 
best works of the five great masters, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, it is impossible to point out any 
separation between invention and treat- 
ment; as soon as such a separation be- 
comes possible, they no longer stand at 
their greatest height. In fact, there are 
not a few cases where just the whole 
force of their genius shows itself in 
works which have developed from com- 
paratively unimportant germs ; as, on the 
other hand, with inferior composers, the 
weakness of the working out and the 
poverty of inveniton are much on the 
same level. If there are some com- 
posers of great genius, in whose works 
‘form ” (a word often used and generally 





mis-used) goes for less than the material 
which has been given to them, this is a 
want which certainly lies more in their 
natural gifts than in their education. 
For assuredly we are attributing far too 
much to artistic education and develop- 
ment if we can see nothing in natural 
gifts, so far as they hold any high posi- 
tion, beyond the mere power of invent- 
ing melodies. Amongst the countless 
gifts with which Nature must endow the 
man whom she designs for a great com- 
poser, one of the most essential is a firm 
will to absorb himself in his own ideas. 
It may sound hopeless to say that this 
also, in art, is inborn; it is still more 
hopeless to see many possessing it with- 
out the material on which they might 
worthily employ it. 

Mendelssohn, who was endowed with 
all these gifts, only in less measure than 
the very greatest of his predecessors, 
possessed also in avery prominent de- 
gree that indefatigableness which made 
him devote the minutest care, as well as 
the whole force of his energy, to attain- 
ing his ideal. He could not conceive 
that anything else was possible. And yet 
after all, towards the close of the letter 
just quoted, he himself admits that the 
best must always be the half-uncon- 
scious ; for what else —to use his own 
words —can be said to be “the matter of 
a walk, or a moment—in short, of a 
thought ?” 

I need hardly add, that I have no wish 
to deny the necessity of the most unin- 
terrupted, strenuous, and pains-taking 
work, 


‘ From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THREE DAYS IN SARK. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C., LL.D. 


AmoncsT the Channel Islands by far 
the most interesting to our mind is Sark. 
No one who looks from the sea on its 
rock-bound coast, and sees before him 
only a lofty and apparently a desolate 
platform, with a solitary windmill on the 
highest point of the island, can form any 
idea of its hidden beauties, its retired 
dells, its exquisite coves and bays, its 
caves, its tunnels, and its crewx. A fly- 
ing visit in an excursion steamer, with a 
crowd of tourists, when the traveller goes 
and returns on the same day, and devotes 
part of it to the necessary demands of 
lunch or dinner, is wo¢ the way to see 
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Sark. She conceals her charms like a 
a coy beauty, and reveals them only to 
those who will take the trouble to explore 
them. We had often heard of the won- 
ders of her caves, and the treasures of 
marine zodlogy to be found in their deep 
recesses ; and being at Guernsey we de- 
termined to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of quietly and leisurely devoting 
two or three days to a ramble over the 
little islet. 

Sark lies opposite to St. Peter’s Port, 
the capital of Guernsey, due east, and is 
distant about six miles. Midway between 
them are the two islands of Herm and 
Jethou, divided by a dangerous channel, 
which it is only safe to take in fine weather 
and with a flowing tide. Herm isa mile 
anda half in length, and half a mile in 
breadth, abounding in rabbits, and famous 
for its beach of shells on the north side, 
which might rival the shelly shore of As- 
cension Island in the Atlantic. We saw 
before we left London an advertisement 
that Herm was to be sold by public auc- 
tion, but we believe that it was bought in, 
and has since been disposed of by pri- 
vate contract. The owner will have a 
good house there, and live the lord ofa 
population amounting to twenty or thirty 
souls. Jethou is still smaller—a mere 
molehill of an island —in which we think 
there is only one house ; and there is nei- 
ther pier nor harbour, so that landing is 
always difficult, and sometimes dangerous. 
Like Herm, Jethou swarms with rabbits. 


A boatman told us that last year he made ; 


a contract with the owner of Herm for 
rabbits at 1od. each, and took 7,000 over 
to Guernsey, where he sold them for 11d. 
a piece, so that he cleared about 30/. by 
the bargain. 

We crossed from Guernsey to Sark in 
an open two-masted boat, belonging to 
William Purday, whose name we gladly 
recommend as that of an excellent sea- 
man and thoroughly good fellow. We 
had a fair breeze, but hardly enough of 
it, and taking the channel between Herm 
and Jethou made the passage to Sark in 
an hour and a half. We had to givea 
wide berth to the ugly rocks that guard 
the north end of the island, opposite 
those wonderful caves called Les Bou- 
tiques, of which we shall say more by-and- 
by. We landed at a place called Eper- 
queries, on the north-east side, having to 
get into a cockle-shell of a boat, for our 
two-masted lugger. was too large to ven- 
ture amongst the hidden rocks. Herea 
rough path leads winding up the cliff, and 
we reached the heathy summit, which re- 
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minded us of many parts of the west 
coast of Scotland, and then struck into 
the main road, which runs in a straight 
line on the top from north to south, the 
length of the whole island being little 
more than three miles, and the average 
breadth about a mile. There is not much 
to attract the eye on the surface. The 
fields and hedges and trees are very like 
those in Guernsey or Jersey, and there 
are the same peculiarities, namely, that 
the fields have no gates, but only trunks 
of trees or logs of wood to bar the pas- 
sage ; and the cattle are always tethered 
by a rope fastened to a wooden or iron pin 
which is driven into the ground bya mallet, 
and forms quite an occupation for some of 
the maidens of the island. We may men- 
tion in passing that the breed of cows is 
the same in Alderney and Jersey, and they 
are invariably distinguished from those 
of Guernsey by their black noses, while 
those of Guernsey are white. There isa 
penalty of s5oo/. for bringing any foreign 
breed into Jersey, and we suppose the 
same prohibition exists in Alderney; but 
we did not visit that island, which it is 
not very easy to get away from if the 
weather becomes rough. We followed 
the Sark road, and went past the 
church and gate of the Seigneurie, of 
which we will speak hereafter. We then 
turned to the left and descended intoa 
wooded dell, where lies snugly ensconced 
amongst the trees the most comfortable 
little inn, called by the more ambitious 
name of “Gavey’s Dixcart Hotel.” 
There we took up our quarters and lived 
in clean rooms and on excellent fare. 
The charges were very moderate, includ- 
ing bed, breakfast, luncheon, and a ¢ad/e 
@héte dinner at 6 0’clock. There is one 
other inn in the island, called Bel Air, 
kept by Vaudin, which looked very clean, 
and is well spoken of, but it is not so 
prettily situated as the Dixcart Hotel. 
A post office lugger-boat sails every 
morning early for Guernsey, and brings 
the letters in the afternoon, together with 
supplies of provisions, so that there 
is always plenty to be had; and we need 
not say that there is abundance of fish. 
We saw amongst the books on the table 
in the sitting-room a Greek Odyssey, 
with an English prose translation, from 
which we correctly inferred that some 
collegians had chosen this place for their 
vacation reading-party to study in. There 
is a charming walk down Baker’s Valley 
to Dixcart Bay, with its stony beach 
walled in by lofty rocks. A large rock 
jutting into the sea, at high water shuts 
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out the view on the right; but through 
this rock there is a tunnel formed by na- 
ture, and passing through it we come to 
another little cove, which is quite inac- 
cessible from above, as the cliffs tower 
up almost perpendicularly. We have 
sat on the pebbly beach of Dixcart Ba 
by moonlight, and had we been poetical, 
we know no scene more likely to have in- 
spired our muse. Happily, however, the 
only affatus we felt was the soft breeze 
from the sea, and we were almost lulled 
to sleep by the sound of the waves roll- 
ing lazily along the shore — 


Raking the rounded flints which ages past 
Rolled by their rage, and shall for ages last. 


Sark is divided into two parts, Great 
and Little Sark, and the connecting link 
between them is one of the wonders of 
the island. It is called La Coufée, and is 
acurious freak of nature. The sea on 
the eastern and western-sides has here 
eaten into the land, so as to leave only a 
mere wall of earth and rock between the 
two divisions of the island, and this wall, 
which is broader at the base, narrows to- 
wards the top until there is left a space 
to walk upon which is just broad enough 
to admit a country cart, with no wall or 
balustrade to protect the traveller; and 
oneach side there is a precipitous de- 
scent of rock for more than Ioo feet, with 
the sea roaring like a hungry tiger for its 
prey. Not long ago the passage was still 
narrower, and not more than three or 
four feet broad but the top has either 
been cut down or has crumbled away, 
so as to leave the width we have 
mentioned. Even now we should not 
like to cross it in a gale of wind; anda 
traveller we met at Sark told us that 
when he did so he crawled on his hands 
and knees. It is about 450 feet long. A 
story is told of a man who lived in Little 
Sark, and used, when he visited his 
friends in the northern or larger division 
of the island, to indulge in drinking until 





we think it requires some little nerve to 
cross this natural bridge, where there is 
no parapet, and hear the sea thundering 


below. In Little Sark, at the southern: 


extremity, on a declivity sloping down to 
the rocky shore, are /es Mines, the mon- 
ument of a mining failure some years 
ago. A vein of silver had been discov- 
ered in the rocks by a man shooting rab- 
bits, and a company was formed to work 
it; but what with the difficulty of drain- 
age and other causes, the speculation 
was abandoned after a gallery had been 
driven three hundred feet under the sea, 
and “ Sark’s Hope” has since been con- 
sidered hopeless. It was melancholy to 
see the roofless huts and ruined walls 
that had sheltered the miners, and one 
shuddered to look down a great yawning 
chasm which we suppose had been a 
shaft, although it was almost too irregu- 
lar in shape to be the work of man. Not 
far off there is acurious shaft of Nature’s 
own forming called Ze Pét, which is by 
no means easy of access. You come to 
the side of the cliff and see what by 
courtesy is called a path, descending in 
zig-zag windings through heath and 
bracken and brushwood until it dwindles 
to a mere thread, where a slip would be 
fatal. But the worst is to follow. The 
path suddenly becomes_ exceedingly 
steep, and we had some difficulty in get- 
ting down until we came to a vast round 
hole, separated from the shore by walls 
of rock, at the bottom of which is an 
arched tunnel, through which the sea 
rushes at high water, and fills a great 
part of the hole. When a storm is ra- 
ging, it must be a grand sight to see the 
water seething and boiling in this gigan- 
tic pot. At low water it is possible to 
scramble down to the bottom; but we did 
not venture, for we thought we had suf- 
ficiently risked life and limb in getting 
to the edge and lookingdown. But thisis 
nothing of a pot compared with another 
called Le Creux Terrible, which seems to 


his legs became rather shaky. Knowing | be rightly named ; but we believe its prop- 


that he must pass along the Coupée, and | 
_rible being an old French word for a fallen 
habit of trying first the experiment of | 
walking backwards and forwards along a' 


rusty old cannon which lay on the ground, | is in a field on the east side of Sark, close 


fearful of his equilibrium, he was in the 


and if he found himself steady enough to 
accomplish this feat without falling, he 
ventured to set off on his passage across 
the Coupée. Not very long ago another 
man, who was carrying a load of straw 


away, and of course dashed to pieces. 
Even with its present increased breadth, 


er appellation is Le Creux Derrible — der- 


mass of rock, which has very naturally 
been corrupted into ferrible. This creux 


‘to the shore, and absolutely without any 
|kind of fence or barrier. It is a huge 
‘natural shaft or chimney, of immense 
| size, and perfectly round, opening out on 
'a sloping declivity, with sides of vertical 
over it on a windy night, was blown! naked rock, and from the most elevated 
‘part of the rim fully 150 feet deep. It 
‘made one feel giddy to look down. At the 
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bottom there are two tunnels commu- 
nicating with the shore, and through 
them the sea rushes when the tide flows. 
No power on earth could save any one 
who was caught there at such a time. 
The spray is tossed up almost to the sur- 
face when the wind is high, and we can 
hardly conceive a more frightful sight 
than to watch the water boiling and roar- 
ing in the black crater. Instead of the 
fury of fire, there is the fury of water; 
and instead of jets of flame, white 
foam and spray. It is not very easy to 
understand how it has been formed, but 
most probably there has been some sink- 
ing at the surface, and the sea breaking 
in through the tunnels below, has grad- 
ually undermined the earth, and at last 
swept it away, leaving only the rocky 
sides that enclosed it. 

Or the west side of the island, facing 
Guernsey, there is some grand scenery, 
or rather we should say that the whole of 
itis grand. There is the little island of 
Brechou or /sle des Marchands, separated 
from the zazz land of Sark by a narrow 
strait about eighty yards wide, called es 
Gouliots, where the tide runs furiously. 
The beetling rocks on each side frown 
upon each other, and at a little distance 
seem to close, and yet an English frigate 
inthe French Revolutionary War, once 
when chased by two French ships of supe- 
rior strength, passed safely through it. 
Her yards are said to have grazed the 
rocks on each side. The captain had got 
hold of a fisherman, and told him he 
would drown him if he did not pilot the 
vessel through. Here also a large East- 
Indiaman was dashed to pieces some 
years ago; but indeed the name J/s/e des 
Marchands is supposed to have been 
given to the rock from the number of 
merchantmen that have been wrecked 
there. Opposite to it are the Gouliot 
caves, consisting of two vaulted cham- 
bers, out of which a number of fissures 
open: through these the sea flows when 
the tide rises, and they can be only vis- 
ited at low water. In one cave where we 
took shelter from the rain the walls were 
covered with sea-anemones, black, green, 
and blue; they cling to the rock with 
wonderful tenacity, soft and pulpy to the 
touch, and were just like half-marbles or 
breast-pins studding the sides of the cave 
in countless profusion. We never before 
were in such a perfect abode of the 
Nereids, and for aught we know those 
sea-nymphs use the anemones as jewels 
for their hair. 

To the south of these caves is the 
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lovely Havre de Gosselin, a deeply in- 
dented cove, with no semblance of a 
beach, where the fishermen dry their nets 
and place their lobster baskets on the 
rocks. To get down to it is not difficult 
nor dangerous by means of a zig-zag path, 
and the exquisite view well repays the 
trouble of the descent and the fatigue of 
the ascent. On the heights above stands 
an obelisk of granite which commemo- 
rates a sad catastrophe. One evening in 
October 1868 a party, consisting of Mr. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, two brothers named 
Giffard, and Dr. Gatehouse, accompanied 
by a boatman named Renouf, set off in 
an open boat to cross to Guernsey. They 
were warned that it was too late to start,’ 
and the sea was dangerous, but they de- 
termined to venture. None of them 
were afterwards seen alive, nor was it 
known for some days that they had per- 
ished, for it was supposed that they had 
reached Guernsey in safety. The boat 
was found on the coast of France, and 
the body of Mr. Pilcher at the Isle of 
Wight ; another body was cast ashore at 
Herm, but the three others were never 
found. The obelisk was erected by the 
widow of Mr. Pilcher, and it bears a 
touching inscription, with the names of 
the sufferers. In March 1839, the then 
Seigneur of Sark, Mr. Le Pelléy, a Jurat 
of the Court of Guernsey, was drowned, 
with his boat’s crew, in sight of the in- 
habitants off the shore, just after he had 
embarked for Guernsey, being caught by 
a gale of wind. The present clergyman 
of the island witnessed the catastrophe, 
and we were assured that he has never 
ventured on the water since. 

A little to the north of the Havre de 
Gosselin is the Moie de Mouton, boldly 
jutting out into the sea, and separated 
from the mainland by a narrow fissure, 
cleft as it were bya hatchet. The re- 
mains of a wall on each side of the abyss 
show that this mass of rock once formed 
part of the island, but by some convul- 
sion of nature it has been torn off, and 
the sea rages between. There is a cave 
in it which is only accessible by a boat, 
and we did not visit it. On this rock, as 
there is some scanty herbage at the top, 
a few sheep are landed, and when the 
owner wants mutton he goes out in a boat 
and fires at one of the sheep, which if 
killed, rolls down the cliff into the sea 
and is picked up by the boat. Still far- 
ther to the north stand /es Autelets, the 
Altars, two grand fantastic rocks, fit 
shrines for the worship of Neptune or 
f£olus, or whoever may be the King of 
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Storms. A guide-book assures us that 
“at their base in chaotic confusion lie 
gigantic blocks of every shape and hue, 
their surface rounded by the action of the 
waves; and between them are pools 
tinged with red, green, and purple alge, 
and alive with mollusca and crustacea.” 
They are the favourite haunts of the sea- 
gulls, more so than the “ sea-gull chapel,” 
on the east coast, which has the exact ap- 
pearance of a low gable roof. It is hol- 
low and can be visited at low water, but 
when the tide rises the water fills its dark 
recess, and no tourist or traveller can pay 
his orisons there. 

We are now going to speak of /es Bou- 
tigues, of which, as we carefully explored 
them, we shall give a more detailed de- 
scription. Our party consisted of five — 
ourselves, Mr. and Mrs. B., their youth- 
ful son, and a capital guide named De 
Carteret, an historical name in the Chan- 
nel Islands, and a man whom we can 
most conscientiously recommend to any 
one who wants a cicerone in Sark. The 
caves called the Boutiques lie at the ex- 
treme north-west point of the island, and 
to get Za them, to say nothing of getting 
through them, is a work of no small diffi- 
culty. After walking over a barren up- 
land at the top of the cliffs we came sud- 
denly to a turn on the left, where we were 
told we must descend. But where and 
how? All we could see before us was 
an almost perpendicular descent with the 
sea at the bottom. However, there was 
the sign of a path, but the weather had 
been wet and the stones were slippery, 
and altogether it seemed to be a very 
mauvais pas. When half-way down, 
Mrs. B., although one of the most daunt- 
less climbers we ever knew, had enough 
of it and declined to go further; we 
therefore left her to await our return, and 
carefully picking our way, at last reached 
the bottom with the sea at our feet and 
lofty cliffs rising perpendicularly above 
us on each side. It seemed to be acom- 
plete trap, — and where were the caves? 
On looking up towards the right we saw 
some twenty feet above us a large dark 
hole, and this was the entrance. To 
scramble up was no easy task, and when 
we reached the mouth we looked down 
into a dark abyss, in which were 


Crags, rocks, and knolls confusedly hurled, 
Like fragments of an earlier world. 


To get up, we have said, was no easy 
task, but it was almost as difficult to get 
down. And then we had to pick our way 
amongst the rocks and boulders in a 
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state of twilight darkness, until we came 
to a mere fissure, which our guide told us 
led to the cave! So that we were only 
in the vestibule of the rock-hewn temple 
which we had come to visit. We ought 
to mention that in addition to ourselves 
we had with us a dog from the inn— 
half spaniel, half retriever, who answered 
to the name of Coie, and who obviously 
had never entered such an infernal place 
before, and by his howls and perplexity 
caused us considerable amusement. On 
we went, blundering through the dark fis- 
sure until we came toa cross tunnel com- 
municating on the left hand with the sea, 
and by means of this we gained a little 
more light. Right before us yawned a 
lofty cavern, which is fully more than a 
hundred yards long, and at the extremity 
we could see the glimmering of day. 
This was the cavern — the veritable shop 
which gives /es Boutiques their name, and 
if the pun may be excused we never in- 
tend to go “shopping” there again. Our 
guide struck a light, and held a tallow 
candle in his hand; but the wind soon 
extinguished it, and we had to prowl for- 
ward in the darkness. Huge stones, or 
rather rocks, constantly blocked the road, 
and round or over these we were obliged 
to grope our way, sometimes splashing 
into water left by the tide over shoe tops, 
or half way up to the knees, and expect- 
ing every moment to fall headlong into 
some deep pool or nasty hole. In the 
meantime Coie was howling piteously in 
our rear, and more than once our guide 
had to go back to lift the poor brute over 
some opposing obstacle which he had 
vainly endeavoured to climb. At last we 
reached the extremity of the tunnel 
through which we had been floundering, 
and had the open sea before us, with ap- 
parently no possible means of climbing 
up from the mouth of our prison, for the 
cliffs rose almost vertically on each side, 
and the distance between them was only 
a few feet. Here wasadilemma! If we 
waited for the rising of the tide we should 
infallibly be drowned, for the sea rushes 
like a race-horse through the cave we had 
just traversed, and we had no inclination 
to turn back and encounter the same dif- 
ficulties again. Our guide told us that 
we could get up the cliff, and he went 
forward to try and find the least perilous 
ascent, comforting us with the assurance 
that if we did fall, in the way he was 
about to show us, we should be not so 
much injured as if we tried to climb by 
what seemed to be a shorter scramble. 
He disappeared for a short time behind a 
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rock, and then called upon us to follow 
him. We then began to cling to ledges 
of rock, and put our feet on projecting 
knobs, and sometimes lying flat on the 
shelving surface, wriggled forward like 
toads in a slanting direction upwards, un- 
til with infinite difficulty we clambered to 
some sloping ground which led gradually 
to the summit. We think a cat might 
have been proud of the feat, and poor 
Coie would certainly have failed if he had 
not been pulled and hauled and shoved, 
piteously howling all the while. We shall 
never forget how, as we emerged from 
the cave, and he came following us, his 
eyes glared like demon lights in the dark- 
ness, as if they belonged to the Evil One 
himself. 

A very different scene is the Seigneurie 
in the middle of the Island, the residence 
of the Rev. Mr. Collings, the Lord of 
Sark. We walked through the grounds 
on our way from the Gouliot caves, and 
were charmed with their beauty. It is 
quite a little Paradise, lying like an oasis 
amidst flowers and plants and trees, which 
grow there in luxuriant profusion. The 
house is substantially built of stone in 
the Tudor style and covered with creep- 
We never saw lovelier nor better 


ers. 
kept gardens. The walls were loaded 
with fruit, peaches and nectarines and 


plums, and the parterres were blazing 
with geraniums and myrtles and fuchsias. 
There is an old fish-pond which once be- 
longed to an ancient monastery, and 
shady walks lead down to the coast on 
the west. On the lawn near the house 
there is a miniature battery of guns, and 
amongst them a small brass cannon which 
bears the inscription Don de la Royne 
Elizabeth au Seigneur de Sercg, A.D. 1573. 
Certainly, whoever wished for a retreat 
from the world’s noise and turmoil, could 
not choose a more — spot. We 
heard that it may be bought, together 
with the whole island, but cannot vouch 
for the truth of this. 

Although we landed at the Eperqueries, 
which means “ Harvest of dried fish,” 
this is not the place where the excursion 
steamer disembarks her passengers. That 
is at a fairy little harbour which has re- 
cently been constructed farther south, and 
is called the Creux. To get toit from the 
land side you have the choice of two tun- 
nels through the rock, one of which is as 
old as the seventeenth century, but the 
other was made a few years ago to give a 
more convenient access to the pier. In 
the tiny basin, completely sheltered from 
the wind, lie the boats which take off the 
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passengers to and from the steamer, that 
is fastened to a buoy outside. Were it 
not for the tunnels it would be impossible 
to pass from the shore into the interior, 
as the lofty cliffs completely enclose the 
bay on all sides. Sark in fact is only ac- 
cessible at one or two points, and it may 
be said of her as truly as of Britannia 
that she 


. « » needs no bulwark, 
She wants no guarded steep : 


for Nature has thrown around her an im- 
pregnable barrier of rocks. A few years 
ago the Lords of the Admiralty intend- 
ing to visit Sark were unable to find the 
landing-place, and actually sailed past it, 
without seeing the tunnel—then only 
one — which indicated the passage from 
the shore. 

We do not profess to be naturalists 
nor versed in marine zoélogy ; but evena 
traveller ignorant like ourselves of such 
matters must be struck with the wealth 
of life —half vegetable and half animal 
—which he finds in the caves and fis- 
sures roofed with luxuriant ferns. There 
are sea-anemones, and madrepores, and 
limpets, and carbuncles, and barnacles in 
profusion, and such seaweed as for size 
and beauty we never saw before. The 
colour of the sea is of the loveliest blue, 
now and then shading into green. As 
we waded through the pools of water in 
the dark recesses of les Boutigues we had 
an uncomfortable feeling that our leg 
might be seized by an Octopus or Devil- 
fish, such as is described by Victor Hugo 
in his Zotlers of the Sea; but no such 
adventure happened, and we cannot hon- 
estly say that we have ever seen an octo- 
pus anywhere except in the Aquarium at 
the Crystal Palace. 

Opposite the east side the coast of 
France is plainly visible, and on a clear 
day you can see the tops of houses and 
the towers of Coutances Cathedral. Be- 
tween lies the long low ridge of black 
rocks called the Paternosters, in which 
there are two fishermen’s huts —a dreary 
storm-toil abode. The navigation of the 
Channel is so dangerous that few vessels 
attempt it unless driven there by stress of 
weather. 

The Channel Islands are said to owe 
the introduction of the Christian religion 
to a holy man named Maglorius, after- 
wards known as St. Magloire, who took 
up his abode in Sark, and first preached 
the Gospel to the Pagan inhabitants. 

One peculiarity in Sark, and indeed all 
the Channel Islands, is, that there are no 
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field-paths. But this is easily explained. 
There are no large proprietors, and the 
lands are held in small lots bya great 
variety of owners. This, of course, is 
fatal to a right of way ; for if leave were 
given to cross one field, the traveller 
would be stopped at the next by a differ- 
ent owner, and the law against trespass 
is severe. While we were in Sark, an 
amusing illustration of this occurred. A 
party of tourists, four gentlemen, and two 
young ladies, the daughters of a Church 
dignitary, unwittingly crossed a hedge, 
and each was called upon by a bailiff in 
the evening and asked to pay a fine of 
three /ivres tournois, — equal, we believe, 
to fourpence. This polite request was 
disregarded, and the parties were cited to 
appear next day in the school-house be- 
fore the court. The court consisted of 
three farmers, one of whom was the very 
man who owned the field where the tres- 
pass had been committed ! and who thus 
sat as judge ir. his own cause. The pro- 
ceedings were in Norman-French, and 
commenced with a prayer, after which 
the court was declared to be constituted. 
One of the accused took a legal excep- 
tion to the jurisdiction, but a blue docu- 
ment called an azar (we believe the sum- 
mons) was read, and the plea was over- 
ruled. The two young ladies, being 
under age, were let off, and the bailiff 
was censured for summoning minors for 
trespass, but the rest were fined in-some 
small sum each, which they never paid, 
threatening to appeal to the Royal Court 
of Guernsey; and one of them crossed 
from Sark afterwards in the same steam- 
er as ourselves, a fugitive from justice. 

The Court of Sark consists of the 
Seneschal or his deputy, the prévot, and 
the greffier, who are all appointed by the 
Seigneur, and sworn in before the Royal 
Court of Guernsey. But besides this, 
there is another court, called the Court 
of Chefs Plaids,'which makes ordinances 
for roads, rates, and police; and it is 
composed of the same officers as the 
Court of Sark, together with the holders 
of the forty tenements into which the 
island has been immemorially divided. 
We saw more than one painted board on 
which it was stated that “ the constables 
of Sark gave notice, that any person 
damaging /a Coupee, or any of the walls 
of Sark, will be liable to pay a penalty 
of 2/.” 

The language of the Sarkois is a pn. 
but more than half of the inhabitants 
speak English, and all of them understand 
French. In Little Sark we were obliged to 
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speak French. The men are better look- 
ing than the women, and are really a hand- 
some race. There is one church, one 
Wesleyan chapel, and one windmill in 
the island. 

The Sunday is very strictly observed, 
and no one is allowed even to fish on that 
day under pain of a fine. We believe 
that there is such a thing as a prison, but 
it is so seldom used that when it was last 
wanted to lock up an offender, it was 
necessary to send for a blacksmith to 
break open the lock, as the key could 
not be found. 


QO! fortunati nimium sua si bona norint. 


In conclusion we will quote one or two 
passages from a letter in the Harleian 
Miscellany, written in April 1673, “ from 
a gentleman inhabiting the Isle of Serke, 
to his friend and kinsman in London,” 
and cited in Zupper’s History. He says 
of Sark: — 


Yet Nature, as if she had here stored up 
some extraordinary treasure, seems to have 
been very solicitous to render it impregnable ; 
being on every side surrounded with vast 
rocks and mighty cliffs, whose craggy tops, 
braving the clouds with their stupendous 
height, bid defiance to all that shall dream of 
forcing an entrance. Two only ascents or 
passages there are into it; the first, where all 
goods and commodities are received, called 
La Soguien. . . the other is La Fricherée 
(Eperqueries), where only passengers can land, 
climbing up a rock by certain steps or stairs 
cut therein, to a vast height, and somewhat 
dangerously ; nor is it possible for above one 
person to come up at once.... For belly 
timber our three staple commodities are fish, 
fowl, and rabbits. . . . If all this rich fare will 
not content P hay we have a most excellent 
pottage made of milk, bacon, coleworts, 
mackerel, and gooseberries! boiled together 
all to pieces, which our mode is to eat, not 
with the ceremony of a spoon, but the more 
beastly way of a great piece of bread furiously 
plying between your mouth and the kettle. 
Both sexes on festivals wear large ruffs, and 
the women, instead of hats or hoods, truss up 
their hair, the more genteel sort in a kind of 
cabbage-net [anticipation of the chignon ?]; 
those of meaner fortunes in a piece of linen, 
perhaps an old dishclout turned out of service, 
or the fag-end of a table-cloth that has escaped 
the persecution of washing ever since the 
Reformation. .. . All this, though you read 
it not till Michaelmas, was told you at Serke, 
this first day of April, O. S., 1673. 


We will only add that when we left 
Sark and crossed over to Guernsey, we 
met floating on the waves the dead body 
of a seaman or fisherman with the head 
downwards; and it was suggestive of 
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the perils of the navigation amidst those 
rocks, and tides, and currents, which 
guard Sark in its lonely solitude upon 
the deep. 


From Temple Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF VISITS TO ASHISTIEL 
AND ABBOTSFORD. 


By SusAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER, 


AUTHOR OF “MARRIAGE,” “INHERITANCE,” 
ETC. 


I HAVE never kept either note-book or 
journal, and as my memory is not a reten- 
tive one I have allowed much to escape 
which I should now vainly attempt to re- 
call. Some things must, however, have 
made a vivid and durable impression on 
my mind, as fragments remain, after the 
lapse of years, far more distinct than oc- 
currences of much more recent date; 
such, amongst others, are my recollec- 
tions of my visits to Ashistiel and Abbots- 
ford. 

The first took place in the autumn of 
1811, in consequence of repeated and 
pressing invitations from Mr. Scott to my 
father, in which I was included. Nothing 
could be kinder than our welcome, or 
more gratifying than the attentions we 
received during our stay ; but the weather 
was too broken and stormy to admit of 
our enjoying any of the pleasant excur- 
sions our more weather-proof host had 
intended for us. My father and I could 
therefore only take short drives with Mrs. 
Scott, while the bard (about one o’clock) 
mounted his pony, and accompanied by 
Mr. Terry the comedian, his own son 
Walter, and our ag relative George 
Kinloch, sallied forth for a long morn- 
ing’s ride in spite of wind and rain. In 
the evening Mr. Terry commonly read 
some scenes from a play, to which Mr. 
Scott listened with delight, though every 
word must have been quite familiar to 
him, as he occasionally took a part in the 
dialogue impromptu ; at other times he 
recited old and awesome ballads from 
memory, the very names of which I have 
forgot. The night preceding our depart- 
ure had blown a perfect hurricane ; we 
were to leave immediately after break- 
fast, and while the carriage was preparing 
Mr. Scott stepped to a writing-table and 
wrote a few hurried lines in the course of 
a very few minutes ; these he put into my 
hand as he led me to the carriage; the 
were in allusion to the storm, coupled wit 
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a friendly adieu, and are to be found in 
my autograph album. 


The mountain winds are up, and proud 
O’er heath and hill careering so 3 
The groaning forest to its power 
Yields all that formed our summer bower, 
The summons wakes the anxious swain, 
Whose tardy shocks still load the plain, 
And bids the sleepless merchant weep, 
Whose richer hazard loads the deep. 
For me the blast, or low or high, 
Blows nought of wealth or poverty ; 
It can but whirl in whimsies vain 
The windmill of a restless brain, 
And bid me tell in slipshod verse 
What honest prose might best rehearse; 
How much we forest-dwellers grieve 
Our valued friends our cot should leave, 
Unseen each beauty that we boast, 
The little wonders of our coast, 
That still the pile of Melrose grey, 
For you must rise in minstrel’s lay, 
And Yarrow’s birk immortal long 
For you but bloom in rural song. 
Yet hope, who still in present sorrow, 
Whispers the promise of to-morrow, 
Tells us of future days to come, 
When you shall glad our rustic home ; 
When this wild whirlwind shall be still 
And summer sleep on glen and hill, 
And Tweed, unvexed by storm, shall guide 
In silvery maze his stately tide, 
Doubling in mirror every rank 
Of oak and alder on his bank ; 
And our kind guests such welcome prove 
As most we wish to those we love.* 

Ashistiel, October 13, 1811. 


The invitation had been often repeated, 
but my dear father’s increasing infirmi- 
ties made him averse to leave home, and 
when, in compliance with Sir Walter’s 
urgent request, I visited Abbotsford in 
the autumn of 1829, I went alone. I was 
met at the outer gate by Sir Walter, who 
welcomed me in the kindest manner and 
most flattering terms, indeed nothing 
could surpass the courtesy of his address 
on such occasions. On our way to the 
house he stopped and called his two little 
grandchildren, Walter and Charlotte 
Lockhart, who were chasing each other 
like butterflies among the flowers — the 
boy was quite a Cupid, though not an a/ 
Jresco one ; for he wore a Tartan cloak, 
whose sundry extras fluttered in the 
breeze as he ran to obey the summons, 
and gave occasion to his grandfather to 
present him to me as “ Major Waddell” ; t 
the pretty little fairy-looking girl he next 


* Lines written by Walter Scott while the carriage 
was iS a to convey my father and me from Ashistiel. 
—S. E. F. 


+ One of Miss Ferrier’s characters in her novel of 
** The Inheritance.” 
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introduced as “ Whipperstowrie,” and 
then (aware of my love for fairy lore) he 
related the tale, in his own inimitable 
manner, as he walked slowly and stopped 
frequently in our approach to the house. 
As soon as I could look round I was 
struck with the singular and picturesque 
appearance of the mansion and its exvi- 
rons. Yet I must own there was more of 
strangeness than of admiration in my feel- 
ings ; too many objects seemed crowded 
together in a small space, and there was a 
“felt want” of breadth and repose for the 
eye. On entering the house I was how- 
ever charmed with the, rich imposing 
beauty of the hall, and admired the hand- 
some antique appearance of the dining- 
room with its interesting pictures. After 
luncheon Sir Walter was at pains to 
point them out to my notice and related 
the histories of each and all; he then 
conducted .me through the apartments, 
and showed me so much and told me so 
many anecdotes illustrative of the various 
objects of interest and curiosity they con- 
tained, that I retain a very confused and 
imperfect recollection of what I saw and 
heard. It was a strong proof of his 
good-nature that in showing the many 
works of art and relics of antiquity he 
had continued to accumulate and arrange 
with so much taste and skill, he should 
have been at such pains to point out the 
merits and relate the history of most of 
them to one so incapable of appreciating 
their value. But he never allowed one to 
feel their own deficiencies, for he never 
appeared to be aware of them himself. 

It was in the quiet of a small domestic 
circle I had again an opportunity of en- 
joying the society of Sir Walter Scott, 
and of witnessing, during the ten days 
I remained, the unbroken serenity of his 
temper, the unflagging cheerfulness of 
his spirits, and the unceasing courtesy of 
-his manners. I had been promised a 
quiet time, else I should not have gone, 
and indeed the state of the family was a 
sufficient guarantee against all festivities. 
Mrs. Lockhart was confined to bed by 
severe indisposition, while Mr. Lockhart 
was detained in London by the alarming 
illness of their eldest boy, and both 
Captain Scott and his brother were 
absent. The party, therefore, consisted 
only of Sir Walter and Miss Scott, Miss 
Macdonald Buchanan (who was almost 
one of the family), and myself. Being 
the only stranger, I consequently came 
in for a larger share of my amiable hosts’ 
time and attention than I should other- 
wise have been entitled to expect. Many 
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a pleasant tale and amusing anecdote I 
might have had to relate had I written 
down half of what I daily heard ; but I had 
always an invincible repugnance to play- 
ing the reporter and taking down people’s 
words under their own roof. Every day 
Sir Walter was ready by one o’clock to 
accompany us either in driving or walk- 
ing, often in both, and in either there was 
the same inexhaustible flow of legendary 
lore, romantic incident, apt quotation, 
curious or diverting story; and some- 
times old ballads were recited, com- 
memorative of some of the localities 
through which he passed. Those who 
had seen him only amidst the ordinary 
avocations of life, or even doing the 
honours of his own table, could scarce- 
ly have conceived the fire and animation 
of his countenance at such times, when 
his eyes seemed literally to kindle, and 
even (as some one has remarked) to 
change their colour and become a sort of 
deep sapphire blue; but, perhaps from 
being close to him and in the open air, 
I was more struck with this peculiarity 
than those whose better sight enabled 
them to mark his varying expression at 
other times. Yet I must confess this 
was an enthusiasm I found as little infec- 
tious as that of his antiquarianism. On 
the contrary, I often wished his noble 
faculties had been exercised on loftier 
themes than those which seemed to stir 
his very soul. 

The evenings were passed either in Mrs. 
Lockhart’s bedroom or in chatting quietly 
by the fireside below, but wherever we 
were he was always the same kind, unos- 
tentatious, amusing, and amusadble com- 
panion. 

The day before I was to depart Sir 
David Wilkie and his sister arrived, and 
the Fergusons and one or two friends 
were invited to meet him. Mrs. Lock- 
hart was so desirous of meeting this old - 
friend and distinguished person, that 
though unable to put her foot to the 
ground, she caused herself to be dressed 
and carried down to the drawing-room 
while the company were at dinner. Great 
was her father’s surprise and delight on 
his entrance to find her seated (looking 
well and in high spirits) with her harp 
before her, ready to sing his favourite 
ballads. This raised his spirits above 
their usual quiet pitch, and towards the 
end of the evening he proposed to wind 
up the whole by all present standing in a 
circle with hands joined, singing, 

Weel may we a’ be! 
Ill may we never see! 
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Mrs. Lockhart was of course unable to 
join the festive band. Sir David Wilkie 
was languid and dispirited from bad 
health, and my feelings were not such as 
to enable me to join in what seemed to 
me little else than a mockery of human 
life; but rather than “displace the 
mirth,” I ¢réed but could not long remain 
a passive spectator; the glee seemed 
forced and unnatural. It touched no 
sympathetic chord; it only jarred the 
feelings ; it was the last attempt at gaiety 
I witnessed within the walls of Abbots- 
ford. 

Although I had intended to confine my 
slight reminiscence of Sir Walter Scott 
to the time I had passed with him under 
his own roof in the country, yet I cannot 
refrain from noticing the great kindness I 
received from him during the following 
winter in town. 

I had, when at Abbotsford in the au- 
tumn, spoken to him for the frs¢ time of 
ny authorship and of the work on which 
[ was then engaged. He entered into 
the subject with much warmth and ear- 
nestness, shook his head at hearing how 
matters had hitherto been transacted, 
and said unless I could make a better 
bargain in this instance I must leave to 
him the disposal of “ Destiny.” I did so, 
and from the much more liberal terms he 
made with Mr. Cadell I felt, when too 
late, I had acted unwisely in not having 
sooner consulted him or some one ver- 
sant in these matters. But secrecy at that 
time was all I was anxious about, and so 
I paid the penalty of trusting entirely to 
the good faith of the publishers. 

I saw Sir Walter frequently during the 
winter, and occasionally dined en famille 
with Miss Scott and him, or with one or 
two friends, as I did not go into parties, 
neither indeed did he give any, but on 
account of the state of his affairs lived 
as retiredly as he possibly could. 

In the month of February he sustained 
a paralytic shock ; as soon as I heard of 
this I went to Miss Scott, from whom I 
learned the particulars. She had seen 
her father in his study a short time be- 
fore, apparently in his usual health. She 
had returned to the drawing-room when 
Sir Walter opened the door, came in, but 
stood looking at her with a most peculiar 
and dreadful expression of countenance. 
It immediately struck her he had come 
to communicate some very distressing 
intelligence, and she exclaimed, “Oh 
papa! is Johnnie gone?” He made no 
reply, but still continued standing still 
and regarding her with the same fearful 
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expression. She then cried, “Oh papa! 
speak! Tell me, is it Sophia herself?” 
Still he remained immovable. Almost 
frantic, she then screamed, “It is Wal- 
ter! it is Walter! I know it is.” 
Upon which Sir Walter fell senseless on 
the floor. Medical assistance was speed- 
ily procured. After being bled he recov- 
ered his speech, and his first words were, 
“It was very strange! very horrible.” 
He afterwards told her he had all at 
once felt very queer, and as if unable to 
articulate; he then went upstairs in 
hopes of getting rid of the sensation b 

movement; but it would not do, he felt 
perfectly tongue-tied, or rather chained, 
till overcome by witnessing her distress. 
This took place, I think, on the 15th, 
and on the 18th I was invited to dine 
with him, and found him without any 
trace of illness, but as cheerful and ani- 
mated as usual. 

Not being very correct as to dates, I 
should scarcely have ventured to name 
the day had not a trifling circumstance 
served to mark it. After dinner he pro- 
posed that instead of going to the draw- 
ing-room we should remain with him and 
have tea in the dining-room. In the in- 
terval the post letters were brought, and 
amongst others there was one from a sis- 
ter of Sir Thomas Lawrence (Mrs. Blox- 
am), enclosing a letter of her brother’s, 
having heard that Sir Walter had ex- 
pressed a wish to have some memorial 
of him, “rather of his pencil than his 
pen,” said he, as he handed the letters to 
me, who as a collector of autographs, 
would probably value them more than he 
did, and on referring to Mrs. Bloxam’s 
letter I find the Edinburgh post-mark 
February the 18th. 

I received repeated invitations to Ab- 
botsford, and had fixed to go on the 17th 
of April, when, the day before, Mrs. 
Skene called upon me with the sad tid- 
ings of another paralytic stroke, which 
not only puta stop to my visit for the 
present, but rendered it very doubtful 
whether I should ever see him again. 
But the worst fears of his friends were 
not yet to be realized. ‘ 

Early in May the invitation was re- 
newed in a note from himself, which I 
availed myself of, too well assured it was 
a privilege I should enjoy for the last 
time. On reaching Abbotsford I found 
some morning visitors (Mr. and Mrs, 
James, &c.), in the drawing-room, but as 
soon as they were gone Sir Walter sent 
for me to his study. I found him seated 
in his armchair, but with his habitual po- 
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liteness he insisted upon rising to receive | ly, now seemed averse to hold commun- 


me, though he did so with such extreme 
difficulty | would gladly have dispensed 
with this mark of courtesy. His welcome 
was not less cordial than usual, but he 
spoke in a slow and somewhat indistinct 
manner, and as I sat close by him I 
could perceive but too plainly the change 
which had taken place since we last met. 
His figure was unwieldy, but not so much 
from increased bulk as from diminished 
life and energy; his face was swollen 
and puffy, his complexion mottled and 
discoloured, his eyes heavy and dim; his 
head had been shaved, and he wore a 
small black silk cap, which was extreme- 
ly unbecoming. Altogether, the change 
was no less striking than painful to be- 
hold. The impression, however, soon 
wore off on finding, (as I believed) that 
his mind was unimpaired and his warm 
kindly feelings unchanged. 

There was no company, and the dinner 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Lock- 
hart, Miss Scott, and myself. Sir Wal- 
ter did not join us till the dessert, when 
he entered, assisted by his servant, and 
took his place at the foot of the table. 
His grandchildren were then brought in, 
and his favourite, Johnnie Lockhart, was 
seated by his side. I must have forgot 
most things before I can cease to recall 
that most striking and impressive spec- 
tacle, each day repeated, as it seemed, 
with deepening gloom. The first tran- 
sient glow of cheerfulness which had 
welcomed my arrival had passed away, 
and been succeeded by an air of languor 
and dejection which sank to deepest sad- 
ness when his eye rested for a moment on 
his once darling grandson, the child of so 
much pride and promise, now, alas! how 
changed. It was most touching to look 
upon one whose morning of life had been 
so bright and beautiful, and, still in the 
sunny days of childhood, transformed 
into an image of decrepitude and decay. 
The fair blooming cheek and finely chis- 
elled features were now shrunk and stif- 
fened into the wan and rigid inflexibility 
of old age; while the black bandages 
which swathed the little pale sad coun- 
tenance, gave additional gloom and 
harshness to the profound melancholy 
which clouded its most intellectual ex- 
pression. Disease and death were 
stamped upon the grandsire and the boy 
as they sat side by side with averted 
eyes, each as if in the bitterness of his 
own heart refusing to comfort or be com- 
forted. The two who had been wont to 
regard each other so fondly and so proud- 





ion together. while their appearance and 
style of dress, the black cap of the one 
and the black bandages of the other, de- 
noted a sympathy in suffering if in noth- 


ing else. The picture would have been 
amost affecting and impressive one 
viewed under any circumstances, but 


was rendered doubly so by the contrast 
which everywhere presented itself. 

The month was May, but the weather 
had all the warmth of summer with the 
freshness and sweetness of spring. The 
windows of the dining-room were open to 
admit the soft balmy air which “came 
and went like the warbling of music,” but 
whose reviving influence seemed unfelt 
by the sufferers. The trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers were putting forth their ten- 
der leaves and fragrant blossoms as if to 
charm /zs senses, who used to watch 
their progress with almost paternal inter- 
est, and the little birds were singing in 
sweet chorus as if to cheer Aim who was 
wont to listen to their evening song with 
such placid delight. All around were 
the dear familiar objects which had hith- 
erto ministered to his enjoyment, but 
now, alas! miserable comforters were 
they all! It was impossible to look upon 
such a picture without beholding in it the 
realization of those solemn and affecting 
passages of Holy Writ which speak to us 
of the ephemeral nature of all earthly 
pleasures and of the mournful insignifi- 
cance of human life, even in its most 
palmy state, when its views and actions, 
its hopes and desires, are confined to this 
sublunary sphere: “ Whence then com- 
eth any wisdom, and where is the place 
of understanding?” “Thus saith the 
Lord, Let aot the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might; let not the rich man glory 
in his riches: but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord.” 


From Nature. 
THE ACOUSTIC TRANSPARENCY AND 
OPACITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE.* 

Tue cloud produced by the puff of a 
locomotive can obliterate the noonday 
sun ; it is not therefore surprising that in 
dense fogs our most powerful coast lights, 
including even the electric light, become 
useless to the mariner. 


* Royal Institution, Friday evening Discourse by 
Prof. Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Jan. 16. 
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A disastrous loss of life and property 
is the consequence. During the last ten 
years, for example, the number of total 
wrecks on the coasts of the United King- 
dom, which were reported to have been 
caused by fog and thick weather, amount- 
ed, I am informed, to 273 vessels. 

Of late years various efforts have been 
made, both on our own coasts and on the 
American seaboard, where trade is more 
eager and fogs more frequent than they 
are here, to furnish warning and guidance 
to ships by means of sound signals of 
great power established along the coast. 
Regarding the performance of such sig- 
nals, the most conflicting evidence exists ; 
and no investigation has been hitherto 
instituted sufficiently exhaustive to re- 
move the uncertainty. 

The problem has occupied for some 
time the attention of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House ; and soon after my 
return from America they requested me, 
as their official adviser in scientific mat- 
ters, to superintend an investigation of 
the entire subject. They had appointed 
a committee under whose auspices two 
stations had been established at the South 
Foreland. I entered upon the inquiry 
with such ardour as I could derive from 
a sense of duty, rather than from the 
pleasure of hope, for I knew it would be 
long and difficult, and that I was at the 
mercy of a medium, the earth’s atmos- 
phere, which could not be put into the 
witness-box and cross-examined scien- 
tifically. The experimenter can usually 
impose his own conditions upon Nature, 
and force her to reply. In the present 
case we were forced to accept the condi- 
tions which Nature imposed. 

Nevertheless, if the student only holds 
on faithfully to any natural problem, in- 
tending his mind upon it, and not falling 
into hasty despair, he is sure to be re- 
warded in, the end; and after a time re- 
sults, important not only in a practical 
but ina purely scientific point of view, 
appeared to grow out of the investigation. 
I mentioned this to the Deputy Master of 
the Trinity House, saying that I thought 
such results might, without impropriety, 
be communicated to the Royal Society 
and the Royal Institution. His response 
was prompt and cordial, and he was sec- 
onded by his colleagues in this response. 
They gave not only the requested per- 
mission (which on various pleas they 
might have withheld), but they have aided 
me in every way in the preparation of this 
discourse. 

I would add that the Elder Brethren 
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themselves have had a large share in the 
executive portion of this investigation, 
and whatever success has attended the 
inquiry is in a great measure due to the 
cheerful promptness ‘and thoroughness 
with which my wishes and suggestions 
were carried out by the gentlemen with 
whom I had the honour to act. It is not 
necessary to mention names when all 
have been so sympathetic and so helpful, 
but I should like to refer to a few gentle- 
men on the working staff of the Trinity 
House, who have aided me with all assi- 
duity and all zeal. They are the able 
Trinity House engineer, Mr. Douglass, 
his assistant engineer, Mr. Ayers, and 
Mr. Price Edwards, the private secretary 
of the Deputy Master of the Trinity 
House. 

On Monday, May 19, the experiments 
began. The instruments employed had 
been previously mounted at the top and 
bottom of the South Foreland Cliff. 
They were two brass trumpets, or horns, 
{1 ft. 2in. long, 2in. in diameter at the 
mouth-piece, opening out at the other end 
toadiameter of 22in. They were pro- 
vided with vibrating steel reeds, 9 in. 
long, 2 in. wide, and 1-4 in. thick, and 
were sounded by air of 18 Ibs. pressure. 
They were mounted vertically on the 
reservoir of compressed air; but within 
about 2 ft. of their extremities they were 
bent at a right angle, so as to present 
their mouths to the sea. These horns 
were constructed by Mr. Holmes. There 
were also two whistles shaped like those 
in use on locomotives, one 6 in. in diame- 
ter, sounded by air of 18 lbs. pressure ; 
the other constructed by Mr. Baily of 


-Manchester, 12 in. in diameter and sound- 


ed by steam of 64 Ibs. pressure. 

We embarked on the steamer /rene, 
and placed ourselves abreast of the sig- 
nal-station, halting at a distance of half a 
mile from it. The wind was strong, the 
sea rough. The superiority of the trum- 
pets to the whistles was very marked, and 
I may say continued marked throughout. 
Their sound was exceedingly fine and 
powerful. At one mile’s distance their 
sound was clear and strong; at 2 miles 
they were heard distinctly, though not 
loudly. The whistles were also heard, 
but as fog-signals they had become use- 
less. At 3 miles the horns became also 
useless. It required great attention to 
hear them distinctly. Ata distance of 4 
miles, with the paddles stopped, we lis- 
tened long and attentively, but heard 
nothing. 

On May 20, at 3 miles’ distance, the 
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steam whistle was not at all heard, the 
horns but faintly. At 4 miles’ distance, 
the air being very light, the sea calm, and 
the circumstances generally to all appear- 
ances highly favourable, we halted and 
listened. The horns were so heard as to 
render it unmistakable that a sound was 
there. At 48 miles the sounds were 
faintly heard ; at five miles an occasional 
murmur reached us. At 6miles the faint 
hum of a horn was wafted to us at inter- 
vals. A little farther out, though local 
noises were absent, and though we lis- 
tened with stretched attention, we heard 
nothing. 

This position, clearly beyond the range 
of whistles and trumpets, was chosen 
with the view of making a decisive com- 
parative experiment between horns and 
guns as instruments for fog-signalling. 
Through the courtesy of General Sir A. 
Horsford we were enabled to carry out 
this comparison. At 12°30 precisely the 
puff of an 18-pounder, with a 3-lb. charge, 
was seen at Dover Castle, which was 
about a mile farther off than the South 
Foreland. Thirty-six seconds afterwards 
the loud report of the gun was heard, its 
complete superiority over the trumpets 
being thus to all appearance demon- 
strated. 

We clinched this observation by steam- 
ing out to adistance of 8 1-2 miles, where 
the report of asecond gun was well heard. 
At ro miles the report of the gun was 
heard by some and not by others. At 
9'7 miles a fourth report was heard by all 
observers. 

There was nothing, so far as I am 
aware of, in our knowledge of the trans- 
mission of sound through the atmosphere,, 
to invalidate the founding upon these ex- 
periments of the general conclusion that, 
as a fog-signal, the gun possessed a clear 
mastery over the horns. No observation, 
to my knowledge, had ever been made to 
show that a sound once predominant 
would not always be predominant; or 
that the atmosphere on different days 
would show preferences to different 
sounds. A complete reversal of the fore- 
going conclusion was therefore not to be 
anticipated ; still, on many subsequent 
occasions, it was completely reversed. 

On June 2 the maximum range, at first 
only 3 miles, afterwards ran up to about 
6 miles. 

Optically June 3 was not at all a prom- 
ising day; the clouds were dark and 
threatening; and the air filled with a 
faint haze, nevertheless the horns were 
fairly audible atg miles. An exceedingly 
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heavy rain-shower approached us at a 
galloping speed. The. sounds were not 
sensibly impaired during the continuance 
of the rain. This state of the atmosphere, 
according to hitherto expressed opinions, 
should have deadened the sound. It 
rather aided the sound, and this added 
to my perplexity. 

On June to the maximum range was 9 
miles. An extraordinary sinking of the 
sound was, however, noticed on the Dover 
side of the Foreland. At a mile’s dis- 
tance from the station the sounds rapidly 
fell. Surprised at the suddenness of the 
effect, and thinking it might be due to 
some peculiarity of the horns, at 2 miles’ 
distance I signalled for the guns. With 
a 3 lb. charge not one of them was heard. 

On June II we steamed towards the 
South Sound Head light-ship. At the 
distance of 2 3-4 miles, and even at two 
miles and less from the station, the sounds 
were not so strong as at 3 3-4 miles. We 
steamed abreast of the station and on to 
the line joining the South Foreland to the 
end of the Admiralty Pier. At three- 
quarters of a mile from the station the 
sound fell, and a little farther on was 
scarcely audible. This weakening of the 
sound between the pier and the Foreland 
was invariable. This needs a word of 
explanation. The fall of the sound is 
not caused directly by an acoustic shad- 
ow, for it occurs when the instruments 
are in view, but the limit of an acoustic 
shadow is close at hand. A little within 
the line joining the Foreland and the pier 
end, the instruments are cut off by a pro- 
jection of the cliff near the station ; all 
the sea space between this limit and the 
cliff under Dover Castle is in the shadow. 
Into this, however, the direct waves di- 
verge, and lose intensity by their diver- 
gence, the portion of the wave nearest 
the shadow suffering most. To this must 
be added the effect of interference. 

On June 25 the range was 5 1-2 miles. 
On June 26the range was to miles. The 
former day the wind was in the direction 
of the sound; on the latter the wind was 
opposed. Plainly there must be some- 
thing besides the wind which determines 
the sound-range. This something was 
now the object of search. 

Is it the clearness of the atmosphere ? 
All previous writers have extolled a clear 
atmosphere as best for sound; but on 
July 13 we steamed out to a distance of 
10 miles and heard sounds, the white 
cliffs of the Foreland being at the same 
time entirely hidden in thick haze. Nay, 
more ;: we spoke the Zyifon tender on its 
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way from the Varne lightship, and took 
the master of the Varne on board. He 
reported that the sounds had been heard 
at the lightship, though it is 12 3-4 miles 
from the Foreland. It was, moreover, 
dead to windward of the Foreland, so 
that both haze and wind were then in op- 
position ; still the sound ranged at least 
twice as far as it had done on days when 
neither haze nor wind was there to inter- 
fere with the sound. 

On July 2, a sudden acoustic darkness, 
if I may use the term, settled upon the 
atmosphere. The range was only 4 miles. 
The magnitude of the fluctuations, from 
3 I-2 to 12 3-4 miles, observed up to this 
date, was striking: but I was unable to 
fix upon any meteorological element that 
could be held accountable forthem. The 
wind, the clearness of the air, the barom- 
eter, the thermometer, the hygrometer, 
gave me no help. All was perplexity. I 
longed for light, but saw little prospect 
of obtaining it. 

July 3 was a lovely morning: the sky 
was of a Stainless blue, the air calm, and 
the sea smooth. I thought we should be 

-able to hear a long way off. We steamed 
beyond the pier end and listened. The 
steam clouds were there, showing the 
whistles to be active; the smoke puffs 
were there, attesting the activity of the 
guns. Nothing was heard. We went 
nearer ; but at two miles horns and whis- 
tles and guns were equally inaudible. 
This however being near the limit of the 
sound shadow, I thought that might have 
something to do with the effect, so we 
steamed right in front of the station, and 
halted at 3 3-4 miles from it. Not a rip- 
ple nor a breath of air disturbed the still- 
ness on board, but we heard nothing. 
There were the steam-puffs from the whis- 
tles, and we knew that between every two 
puffs the horn sounds were embraced, but 
we heard nothing. We signalled for the 
guns: there were the smoke-puffs appar- 
ently close at hand, but not the slightest 
sound. It was mere dumb show on the 
Foreland. We steamed in to three miles, 
halted, and listened with all attention. 
Neither the horns nor the whistles sent 
us the slightest hint of a sound. The 
guns were again signalled for; five of 
them were fired, some elevated, some fired 
point blank at us. Not one of them was 
heard. We steamed in to two miles, and 
had the guns again fired: the howitzer 
and mortar with 3 lb. charges yielded the 
faintest thud; and the 18-pounder was 
quite unheard. 

In the presence of these facts I stood 
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amazed and confounded, for it had been 
assumed and affirmed by distinguished 
men who had given special attention to 
this subject, that aclear, calm atmosphere 
was the best vehicle of sound: optical 
clearness and acoustic clearness were 
supposed to go hand in hand: indeed, it 
had been proposed to make the one a 
measure of the other. But here was a 
day perfectly optically clear, proving it- 
self to be a day of acoustic darkness al- 
most impenetrable. I was driven slowly 
to the conclusion that all I had read upon 
this subject was wrong, and that for 165 
years, namely since 1708, when Dr. Der- 
ham published his celebrated paper on 
this subject, succeeding generations of 
scientific men had gone on repeating the 
same errors. This knowledge, however, 
did not help me much. The problem was 
still there challenging solution. 

I ventured, two or three years ago, to 
say something regarding the function of 
the Imagination in Science, and notwith- 
standing the care that I took to define 
and illustrate its real province, many per- 
sons, amongst whom were one or two 
able men, deemed me loose and illogical ; 
in fact, merely poetic, when I referred to 
the imagination. The history of science, 
however, numbers many men of strong 
poetic temperament, who, in the presence 
of ascientific problem, became as cold 
and clear as the light of stars. Look at 
these two pieces of polished steel. Have 
you a sense, or the rudiment of a sense, 
to distinguish the inner condition of the 
one from that of the other? And yet 
they differ materially, for one is a mag- 
net, the other not. What enabled that 
noble philosopher, and pure and elevated 
character, Ampére, to surround the atoms 
of such a magnet with channels in which 
electric currents ceaselessly run, and to 
deduce from these pictured currents all 
the phenomena of ordinary magnetism ? 
What enabled Faraday to visualize his 
lines of force, to follow them through 
magnets and through space until his 
mental picture became a guide to dis- 
coveries which have rendered this place 
immortal? What but imagination? I 
have reason to know but too well the 
fantastic, and even scandalous use that is 
made of the faculty when it is divorced 
from the disciplined understanding and 
handed over to the undisciplined pas- 
sions and emotions. But this is not the 
scientific use of the imagination. 

And now to return. Figure yourself 
on the deck of the /rene, with the invis- 
ible air stretching between you and the 
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South Foreland, knowing that it con- 
tained something which stifled the sound, 
but not knowing what that something is. 
Your senses are not of the least use to 
you ; you are unable to see, or hear, or 
feel, or taste, or smell the object of your 
search ; nor could all the philosophical 
instruments in the world, as it now is, 
render you the least assistance. You 
cannot take a single step towards the so- 
lution without the formation of a mental 
image, in other words, without the exer- 
cise of the imagination. Let me unfold 
my own exact course of thought and 
action. 

Sulphur in homogeneous crystals is 
exceedingly transparent to radiant heat, 
whereas the ordinary brimstone of com- 
merce is highly impervious to it. Why? 
Because the brimstone of commerce does 
not possess the molecular continuity of 
the crystal, but is a mere aggregate of 
minute grains not in perfect optical con- 
tact with each other. When this is the 
case, a portion of the heat is always re- 
flected on entering and quitting a grain. 
Hence when the grains are minute and 
numerous, this reflection is so often re- 
peated that the heat is entirely wasted 
before it can plunge to any depth in the 
substance. A snowball is opaque to light 
for the same reason. It is not optically 
continuous ice, but an aggregate of grains 
of ice, and the light which falls upon the 
snow being reflected at the limiting sur- 
faces of the snow granules, fails to pen- 
etrate the snow to any depth. Thus by 
the mixture of air and ice, two trans- 
parent substances, we produce a sub- 
stance as impervious to light as a really 
Opaque one. The same remark applies 
to foam, to clouds, to common salt, in- 
deed to all transparent substances in 
powder. They are all impervious to light, 
not through the real absorption or ex- 
tinction of the light, but through internal 
reflection. 

Humboldt, in his observations at the 
Falls of the Orinoco, is known to have 
applied these principles. He found the 
noise of the Falls three times louder by 
night than by day, though in that region 
the night, through beasts and insects, is 
far noisier than the day. The plain be- 
tween him and the Falls consisted of 
spaces of grass and rock intermingled. 
In the heat of the day he found the tem- 
perature of the rock to be 30° higher 
than that of the grass. Over every 
heated rock, he concluded, rose a column 
of air rarefied by the heat, and he as- 
cribed the deadening of the sound to the 
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reflections which endured at the limiting 
surfaces of the rarer and denser air. This 
philosophical explanation made it gener- 
ally known that a non-homogeneous 
atmosphere is unfavourable to the trans- 
mission of sound. 

But what on July 3, over a calm sea, 
where neither rocks nor grass existed, 
could so destroy the homogeneity of the 
atmosphere as to enable it to quench, in 
so short a distance, so vast a body of 
sound? As I stood upon the deck of the 
Irene, pondering this question, 1 became 
conscious of the exceeding power of the 
sun beating against my back and heating 
the objects near me. Beams of equal 
power were falling on the sea, and must 
have produced copious evaporation. 
That the vapour generated should so rise 
and mingle with the air as to form an 
absolutely homogeneous mixture, I con- 
sidered in the highest degree improbable. 
It would be sure, I thought, to streak and 
mottle the atmosphere with spaces, in 
which the air would be in different de- 
grees saturated, or it might be displaced, 
by the vapour. At the limiting surfaces 
of these spaces, though invisible, we. 
should have the conditions necessary to 
the production of partial echoes, and the 
consequent waste of sound. 

Curiously enough, the conditions ne- 
mona! | for the testing of this explanation 
immediately set in.’ At 3.15 P.M. a cloud 
threw itself athwart the sun, and shaded 
the entire space between us and the South 
Foreland. The production of vapour 
was checked by the interposition of this 
screen, that already in the air being at 
the same time allowed to mix with it 
more perfectly; hence the probability of 
improved transmission. To test this in- 
ference the steamer was turned and urged 
back to our last position of inaudibility. 
The sounds, as I expected were distinct- 
ly though faintly heard. This was at 3 
miles’ distance. At 3 3-4 miles we had 
the guns fired, both point blank and ele- 
vated. The faintest thud was all that we 
heard, but we did hear a thud, whereas 
we had previously heard nothing, either 
here or three-quarters of a mile nearer. 
We steamed out to 4 1-4 miles, when the 
sounds were fora moment faintly heard, 
but they fell away as we waited; and 
though the greatest quietness reigned on 
board, and though the sea was without a 
ripple, we could hear nothing. We could 
plainly see the steam-puffs which an- 
nounced the beginning and the end of a 
series of trumpet-blasts, but the blasts 
themselves were quite inaudible. 
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It was now 4 P.M., and my intention at 
first was to halt at this distance, which 
was beyond the sound range, but not far 
beyond it, and see whether the lowering 
of the sun would not restore the power of 
the atmosphere to transmit the sound. 
But after waiting a little, the anchoring 
of a boat was suggested ; and though loth 
to lose the anticipated revival of the 
sounds myself, I agreed to this arrange- 
ment. Two men were placed in the boat, 
and requested to give all attention so as to 
hear the sound if possible. With perfect 
stillness around them, they heard noth- 
ing. They were then instructed to hoist 
a signal if they should hear the sounds, 
and to keep it hoisted as long as the 
sounds continued. 

At 4.45 we quitted them and steamed 
towards the South Sand Head lightship. 
Precisely fifteen minutes after we had 
separated from them the flag was hoisted. 
The sound, as anticipated, had at length 
succeeded in piercing the body of air 
between the boat and the shore. 

On returning to our anchored boat we 
learned that when the flag was hoisted 
the horn sounds were heard, that they were 
succeeded after a little time by the whis- 
tle sounds, and that both increased in 
intensity as the evening advanced. On 
our arrival of course we heard the sounds 
ourselves. 

The conjectured explanation of the 
stoppage of the sounds appeared to be 
thus reduced to demonstration, but we 
pushed the proof still further by steam- 
ing farther out. At 5 3-4 miles we halted 
and heard the sounds. At 6 miles we 
heard them distinctly, but so feebly, that 
we thought we had reached the limit of 
the sound range. But while we waited 
the sound rose in power. We steamed 
to the Varne buoy, which is 7 3-4 miles 
from the signal station, and heard the 
sounds there better than at 6 miles’ dis- 
tance. 

Steaming on to the Varne lightship, 
which is situated at the other end of the 
Varne shoal, we hailed the master, and 
were informed by him that up to 5 P.M. 
nothing had been heard. At that hour 
the sounds began to be audible. He de- 
scribed one of them as “very gross, re- 
sembling the bellowing of a bull,” which 
very accurately characterizes the sound 
of the large American steam whistle. At 
the Varne lightship, therefore, the sounds 
had been heard towards the close of the 
day, though it is 12 3-4 miles from the 
signal station. 

What is the full meaning of this result ? 
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Image a man in an anchored boat at 2 
P.M. at a distance of 2 miles from the 
Foreland, and suppose him possessed of 
instruments which would enable him to 
measure the growing intensity of the 
sound. Applying the law of inverse 
squares, to carry the sound to six times 
the distance, its intensity at 2 miles 
would have to be augmented 36 times. 
But the Varne lightship is more than 6 
times 2 miles from the Foreland. Sup- 
posing no absorption or partial reflection 
to occur, the observer would have found 
that by the lowering of the sun the sound 
at his position had at 6 P.M. risen to more 
than forty-fold the intensity which it 
possessed at2P.M. In reality the aug- 
mentation was still greater. 





From Saint Pauls. 
A GOLD COAST TRAGEDY. 


IF, as many counsel, we are to aban- 
don altogether our settlements on the 
Gold Coast after the infliction on Coffee 
Calcalli of exemplary punishment for the 
insult he has put upon the British flag, 
the abandonment will hardly entail the 
wrench of many pleasant associations or 
memories. If the impending campaign 
prove a success, in that success there 
will be but little triumph; and the past 
history of our occupation of the Gold 
Coast is a long dreary vista of innumera- 
ble deaths ; of miserable defeats inter- 
spersed with trumpery victories and tem- 
porizing negotiations with truculent bar- 
barians ; of vain attempts to civilize the 
old Adam out of the mean, skulking, and 
double-faced coast tribes ; and of British 
mercantile cupidity overritling the dic- 
tates not of patriotism alone, but of com- 
mon honesty. A solitary literary and 
feminine association is linked with the 
pestilential coast, and that association 
shares the common attribute of being a 
mournful one. On one of the stones that 
pave the court-yard of Cape Coast Castle 
are the initials “ L. E. L.,” and under that 
stone sleeps the hapless gifted poetess, 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 

There were veritable poets in the land 
in those days, when William Jerdan 
printed in his Literary Gazette a few 
short-poems with the initials “L. E. L.” 
affixed — poets in the blaze of whose 
fame poetasters withered up. But L. E. 
L., was no poetaster, and the verses in 
the Literary Gazette attracted comment 
and commendation. Longer poems soon 
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followed ; and the reading and inquisi- 
tive public came to know that she, of 
whose name the letters L. E. L. were the 
initials, was a girl not yet twenty, who, 
born in 1802 in a London suburb, had spent 
many years of her youth in beautiful 
rustic scenery in Hertfordshire, and who, 
her father having died poor while she 
was yet a child, was maintaining herself 
and her brothers and sisters by the lit- 
erary work which William Jerdan gave 
her the opportunity of doing. By-and-by 
the young poetess became more and 
more famous, and as its manner is, the 
reading and inquisitive public became 
the scandal-mongering public, with the 
result of causing the keenest anguish to 
the sensitive and innocent woman. But 
she continued to work, and lived down the 
baseless calumnies that had so wounded 
her. Her earliest volume (published in 
1821) was “ The Fate of Adelaide ;” but 
the poem by which she is best known to 
the present generation of poetry-readers 
is “The Improvisatrice.” This work, 
like most of L. E. L.’s poetry, is charac- 
terized by richness of fancy and romantic 
melancholy of sentiment. The sadness 
of tone which marked her poems was 
purely imaginative; for Miss Landon 
was cheerful and even buoyant in dispo- 
sition, and is described as _ possessing 
many charms of form and manner. Blunt 
Jamie Hogg, in his sincere uncouth fash- 
ion, owned to the spell. He had severely 
—indeed coarsely — criticised the lady’s 
poetry, and obviously had no intention of 
liking the authoress any better than her 
work. But when he met her for the first 
time he did homage in the quaint excla- 
mation, “I didna think ye had been sae 
bonny,” and the pair straightway became 
friends. 

Gifted and beautiful as she was, L. E. 
L. was still a single woman at the age of 
thirty-five. She had indeed, not long 
before, been engaged to be married, but 
with the rumour of the intended marriage, 
the croak of slander had recommenced, 
and although the investigation of friends 
had proved that “the falsehood was as 
vile as its fabrication was obscure,” the 
high-spirited woman chose to break off 
the engagement, at the cost to herself of 
months of mental agony and bodily suf- 
fering. 

She had recovered her health, at least 
partly her mental tone, and in the early 
summer of the year 1838 was residing at 
Hampstead, on a visit to the house of Mr. 
Forster, late member for Berwick. One 
morning after breakfast that gentleman 
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came into the library with a bundle of 
papers in his hand, and, holding them out 
to her, said: “If you are not better en- 
gaged, you will perhaps find some amuse- 
ment in reading these. They may serve 
as an introduction to the gentleman who 
wrote them, and who dines here to-day.” 
The “ gentleman who dines here to-day ” 
was’ Mr. George Maclean, Governor of 
Cape Coast. Castle, an able and gallant 
Scottish gentleman, who, with very in- 
adequate means, had for years success- 
fully maintained British supremacy in 
the turbulent district over which he held 
sway, and was now at home on leave, 
after having brought to a satisfactory 
end an expedition which it had been 
necessary for him to undertake against a 
recalcitrant native tribe. The papers 
contained a narrative of Mr. Maclean’s 
expedition against these Appolonians, 
and the fair reader, as she afterwards told 
a friend, was as much struck with the 
beauty of the narration as interested in 
the extraordinary scenes described. She 
amused her fancy in picturing to herself 
the appearance of the hero of these ex- 
ploits, and had satisfactorily arranged it 
in her own mind, that he must be some 
grey-haired officer, with a mixture of 
sternness and benevolence in his coun- 
tenance. But Mr. Maclean turned out 
to be, in the lady’s own words, “a very 
fine and fashionable-looking man in the 
prime of life ;” and the acquaintance 
thus began, ripened into a marriage, 
which took place in June of the same 
year. This marriage, it has been said, is 
explicable “only by a yearning on, the 
part of the slandered lady to go, no 
matter whither, from England.” That 
this construction is unjust and unkind 
there seems abundant evidence to show; 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the marriage was one of true and self- 
sacrificing affection. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclean sailed for Cape 
Coast early in July. Cheerful and hope- 
ful letters, written by the lady, were re- 
ceived by her friends in England, and 
during the voyage were written also two 
poems, the “ Polar Star” and “ Night at 
Sea,” which are among her happiest pro- 
ductions. After her arrival at Cape 
Coast, her friends heard but seldom from 
her; but her letters “are, as of old, 
amusing, with regrets for the past, ner- 
vousness for the present, and hope for 
the future. In addition, they contain 


some anxious remarks about pecuniary 
matters ; things which she required from 
England, “must not be bought unless 
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cheap; and Mr. Ackermann must pay 
the five pounds.” 

Before the year was out, a thrill ran 
through England at the news that L. E. L. 
had been found lying dead on the floor 
of one of the rooms in the Cape Coast 
Castle Government House, grasping in 
her hand an empty phial that had con- 
tained prussic acid. All sorts of out- 
rageous reports immediately came into 
circulation, and were eagerly believed. 
It ran from mouth to mouth that there 
was a dark secluded portion of the castle 
into which Mrs. Maclean was never ad- 
mitted, and that there the Governor kept, 
some said an African mistress, others a 
harem of black women. Some openly 
accused Governor Maclean of having 
murdered his wife, others, a shade less 
unscrupulous, laid it down that Mrs. 
Maclean had been driven to commit sui- 
cide by the cruelty and infidelity of her 
husband. It was said that letters which 
had been written to intimate friends by 
Mrs. Maclean just before her death con- 
tained complaints of her husband’s un- 
kindness. The coroner’s inquest on the 
spot found that Mrs. Maclean’s death had 
been caused by an overdose of Scheele’s 
preparation of prussic acid, taken inad- 
vertently. But quidnuncs significantly 
pointed out that there had been no Zost- 
mortem examination, asked what evidence 
there was that the phial had contained 
prussic acid, except that it was so la- 
belled, and wagged their heads, and knit- 
ted their brows. Then Mrs. Bailey, who, 
in the capacity of her maid, had accom- 
panied Mrs. Maclean to Cape Coast, 
came back to England with a budgetful 
of ugly stories. In all England at that 
time, and, indeed, for years after, there 
was no better abused man than Governor 
Maclean. 

The little circle of British residents on 
the Gold Coast were well aware that in 
all this their chief was grossly maligned, 
but they could do little to sway public 
opinion at home, and, indeed, they seem 
to have been not agreed among them- 
selves whether the unfortunate lady died 
from the effects of prussic acid, or of 
some sudden spasm of the heart. There 
could have been no discrepancy of 
opinion on this score, if a post-mortem 
“examination had been made, and for 
every reason the omission to make this 
investigation was unfortunate. Governor 


Maclean returned to Europe for a short 
visit, about seven years after the death of 
his wife, to find his character beset with 
hints and rumours too intangible for him 
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to grapple with. He went back very soon 
to his distant African home, and died 
there in 1847. The stone that covers her 
husband’s body lies by the side of that 
other stone of which we have spoken, as 
having graven on it the initials L. E. L. 
Husband and wife “now sleep side by 
side on that lone shore, insensible alike 
to the praise and the censure of the 
world.” 

It was not until 1853 that the facts of 
this sad story were told in print by one 
who could not but know them better than 
any one else. Mr. Brodie Cruikshank 
was an Official of position on the Gold 
Coast when Governor Maclean brought 
thither his bride. He was on terms of 
close intimacy with the couple during the 
period between their arrival and the sud- 
den end of Mrs. Maclean; he spent with 
them the evening before that sad event ; 
and he was among the first summoned to 
the chamber in which lay the lifeless form 
of poor L. E. L. It will be conceded that 
he was entitled to give his testimony with 
some authority on the subject, and fur- 
ther that no reason can be adduced why 
that testimony should be warped or other 
than impartial. In his volume, “ Eigh- 
teen years on the Gold Coast,” Mr. Cruik- 
shank devoted a chapter to the episode, 
the substance of which we proceed to 
condense. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclean landed at Cape 
Coast on the 15th August, 1838. Mr. 
Cruikshank, who was at the time Gov- 
ernor of the Fort of Anamaboe, had been 
ill, and was unable to be at head-quarters 
to receive his chief. He, however, wrote 
to Mr. Maclean to congratulate him on 
his arrival; and some days afterwards, 
the governor being very unwell, he had 
the pleasure to receive an answer from 
Mrs. Maclean, in which that lady said 
that she could not write to him as a 
stranger, as she felt already to have made 
his acquaintance through her husband’s 
report. The letter concluded with an in- 
vitation to Mr. Cruikshank to pay a visit 
to Cape Coast Castle for change of air, 
with which he complied three weeks later. 
He found that Governor Maclean was 
confined to bed by serious illness, but 
was hurried away to his bedroom by Mrs. 
Maclean with the remark, “You area 
privileged person, Mr. Cruikshank, for I 
can assure you it is not every one that is 
admitted here.” Cruikshank took a seat 
beside the governor’s bed, upon which 
Mrs. Maclean sat down, arranging the 
clothes about her husband in the most 
affectionate manner, and the three chatted 
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together for some hours, Mrs. Maclean 
laughingly recounting her experiences of 
roughing it in Africa, and commenting 
with the greatest frankness and good hu- 
mour on what struck her as the oddities 
in her new state of society; she pointed 
to a temporary bed which had been made 
for her on the floor, and said that Mr. 
Maclean’s sufferings had been so great 
for some nights, that the little sleep she 
had got had been taken there. Cruik- 
shank’s visit lasted for a week, during 
which time he spent many agreeable 
hours in Mrs. Maclean’s sitting-room, 
where he was entertained with the most 
lively conversation. Mrs. Maclean’s great- 
est delight seemed to be to talk of her 


friends in England. She often spoke of , 


those who had befriended her, or even 
done her an ordinary ‘courtesy, with a 


warmth of feeling which bespoke a heart | 


overflowing with natural kindness. It 
appeared to give her great pleasure to 
talk of her husband, and it was a source 
of pure delight to her to perceive how 
highly he was estimated as a governor. 


Mr. Cruikshank was about to proceed . 


to England, and having to make his prep- 
arations went back to Anamaboe, return- 
ing to Cape Coast only to spend the last 
week of his stay in the settlement. He 
found Mrs. Maclean already greatly ac- 
climatized to her new manner of life. 
She was the only European lady in the 
place, and had quite enchanted the little 
coterie. 
sufficiently to accept an invitation to a 
dinner given to the gentleman who had 
fulfilled the functions of governor during 


his absence, and Mrs. Maclean had ac-. 


companied her husband to the entertain- 
ment, and been made very happy, as she 
told Mr. Cruikshank, to hear her hus- 
band’s services so fully recognized as 
they had been in the various speeches. 
She confessed that she had been very 
agreeably surprised to find, in such an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, a 
society composed of so many agreeable 
and well-educated men; and the kind- 
ness and attentions with which she had 
been received had been very flattering 
and gratifying. The state of Mr. Mac- 
lean’s health was alone delaying a round 
of invitations from the merchants to wel- 
come her to the country. She had also 
had a ride in a carriage drawn by the 
natives, and had been equally amused b 

their good humour, and delighted wit 

the beauty of the scenery. Every morn- 
ing was bringing her some new mark 
of attention, now some fruit, now some 


Her husband had recovered 


‘flowers, now some engravings. In- 
deed, she was afraid that so much kind- 
‘ness would spoil her. 

The domestic arrangements afforded 
'illimitable scope for fun. Her perplexi- 
' ties about housekeeping, the difficulty of 
‘getting anything to eat, and the blunders 
of the servants, were all the subjects of 
her amusing comments. But the greatest 
bugbear of all appeared to be the gov- 
ernor’s study, the “cockloft” as it was 
called. Here he had collected all his 
books, chronometers, telescopes, artificial 
horizons, sextants, &c. His letters and 
papers were all littered on a table in such 
confusion that no one but himself knew 
where to find anything ; he had as great 
a horror of the “womankind” medling 
with this mass of confusion as the Anti- 
quary himself, and Mrs. Maclean could 
never enter the room without the dread 
of overturning something. Mr. Cruik- 
shank has the idea that the “ story of the 
dark secluded portion of the castle,” may 
have been built upon some fanciful pic- 
ture of this “dreadfu! cockloft,” which 
Mrs. Maclean may have given in some of 
her letters to her friends. A landing 
‘only three feet wide divided this apart- 
-mant from her own dressing-room. 

Mr. Cruikshank was to sail on the 16th 
of October, and he dined and spent the 
evening of the 15th with the governor 
‘and his wife. It was, says he, a night in 
every respect to be remembered. Mrs. 
Maclean appeared to dwell with much 
pleasure on the idea that he would so soon 
see her friends in England and be able 
to give them a report of her welfare. As 
she spoke of them a shade of sadness 
overspread her expressive countenance, 
but it was soon chased away by some 
bright thought. Her parting words were, 
“You will teli Mr. F. that I am not tired 
yet. Hetold meI should return by the 
ship that brought me out; but I knew he 
was mistaken.” 

Next morning Mr. Cruikshank was 
breakfasting with a friend, when a ser- 
vant burst into the room, and exclaimed,— 

** You are wanted in the fort. Mr. Mac- 
lean is dead!” 

Hurrying to the castle with the friend, 
they found at the gate that it was Mrs. 
Maclean, who had been in perfect health 


when Cruikshank had parted with her* 


over night, that was dead. They entered 
the room, where all that was mortal of 
poor L. E. L. was stretched on the bed. 
Dr. Cobbold rose up from close exami- 
nation of the face, and told them she was 
in very truth dead. Cruikshank could 
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not at first realize the tidings. “ My 
heart,” he says, “ would not believe it. It 
seemed impossible that she, from whom 
I had parted not many hours before, so 
full of life and energy, could be so sud- 
denly struck down. I seized her hand, 
and gazed upon her face. The expres- 
sion was calm and meaningless. Her 
eyes were open, fixed, and protruding. 
The chill of death was upon her. For 
some time my thoughts could not take 
any shape or form. A dead weight 
seemed to press with a numbing power 
on all my senses.” 

When he and the others had somewhat 
recovered from the shock, it was deter- 
mined that a coroner’s inquest should 
immediately be held. Cruikshank went 
to announce this to Governor Maclean, 
who was ina state of crushed, half-un- 
conscious prostration. “ Yes,” said he, 
“for Gods sake, yes, do everything that 
can throw any light on this awful visita- 
tion.” 

The evidence elicited little. The poor 
lady had risen and left her husband’s bed- 
room about seven, and gone to her own 
dressing-room. Before proceeding to 
dress she had occupied herself for an 
hour and a half in writing letters, she 
then called her servant Mrs. Bailey, and 
sent her toa store-room to fetch some 
pomatum. When Mrs. Bailey returned, 
having been absent only a few minutes, 
she found difficulty in opening the door 
on account of a weight which appeared 
to be pressing against it. She pushed 
open the door and found that the ob- 
struction was the senseless body of her 
mistress. She immediately called Mr. 
Maclean, and Dr. Cobbold was sent for, 
but from the first moment of the discov- 
ery of the body on the floor there had not 
appeared any symptom of life. Mrs. 
Bailey further asserted that she had found 
in her mistress’s hand a small phial, which 
she removed and placed on the toilet- 
table. Mrs. Maclean had appeared well 
when Mrs. Bailey had left to fetch the 
pomatum, and she had observed in her 
mistress no appearance of unhappiness. 

Governor Maclean stated that his wife 
had left him about seven in the morning, 
and that he had never seen her again in 
life. When called to her dressing-room 
he had observed a small phial on the toi- 
let-table, and had asked Mrs. Bailey 
where it had come from, when she told 
him that she had found it in Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s hand. This phial had contained 
Scheele’s preparation of prussic acid, 
which his wife had been in the habit of 
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making use of for severe fits of spasms 
to which she was subject. She had 
made use of it once to his knowledge on 
the passage from England. He was 
greatly averse to her using so dangerous 
a medicine, and had wished to throw it 
overboard, when she entreated him not 
to do so, as she must die without it. 
There had been no unkindness or quarrel 
between him and his wife. 

Dr. Cobbold had not felt it necessary 
to make a Jost-mortem examination, as 
he had been requested to do, since he 
felt persuaded that Mrs. Maclean had 
died by prussic acid. He was led to this 
conclusion from the appearance of the 
eyes of the deceased, and he believed 
that he could detect the smell of the 
prussic acid about her person. Mr. 
Cruikshank testified that when he had 
left at a very late hour on the — 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Maclean appeare 
on the happiest terms with each other. 
On the lady’s writing-desk lay a letter, 
not yet folded, which she had written on 
the fatal morning, and the end of which 
was scarcely dry at the time of the dis- 
covery of her death. This letter, which 
was read at the inquest, was toa lady in 
England on whom she had expressed a 
wish that Mr. Cruikshank should call. It 
was written in a cheerful spirit, and gave 
no indication of unhappiness. In the 
postscript—the last words she ever 
wrote —she recommended Mr. Cruik- 
shank to the kind attentions of her friend. 

With the evidence before them it was 
impossible for the jury to entertain for 
an instant the idea that the unfortunate 
lady had wilfully destroyed herself. On 
the other hand, considering the evidence 
respecting the phial, her habit of making 
use of this dangerous medicine, and the 
decided opinion of the doctor that her 
death was caused by it, it seemed equally 
clear that they must attribute her death 
to this cause. Their verdict, therefore, 
was that Mrs. Maclean died from an 
overdose of Scheele’s preparation of 
prussic acid taken inadvertently. 

Mr. Cruikshank concurred in this ver- 
dict at the time, but subsequently, from 
reasons which seem not over convincing, 
became imbued with the belief that the 
unfortunate lady died in a fit, and that 
Mrs. Bailey lied when she said she found 
the phial in her mistress’s hand. The 
point is one of no great importance, 
while the death of L. E. L. stands ac- 
counted for to the exclusion of the idea 
either of suicide or foul play. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. GLADSTONE AS A FORCE. 


IN spite of the misrepresentations of 
the Pall Mall Gazette — misrepresenta- 
tions so — and persistently made as 
to promise to become in due time intel- 
lectual curiosities —this journal, as all 
who read it well know, has not ranked 
itself among Mr. Gladstone’s special fol- 
lowing. His entire indifference to for- 
eign politics, or rather his mistaken esti- 
mate of their comparative importance — 
an estimate arising, we suspect, from igno- 
rance of the dangers certain turns in for- 
eign politics might involve —his distinct 
leaning towards the South in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and his sentimental horror 
of war generally —as if a shell hurt you 
as much as a cancer, or indeed half as 
much, or as if every just war did not 
repay itself in the new and vigorous na- 
tional life that it evokes—have always 
been more or less, and generally more, 
repugnant to our minds. So have also 
been his occasional habit of confusing 
legal right with moral right, as in the Col- 
lier case, and his confirmed habit of em- 
barrassing a lofty, and in its way quite 
unique, political morality, with a variety 
of petty scruples, which are really 
valueless, and suggestive rather of his 
Scotch descent than of his thoroughly 
English training and width of mind. He 
cannot see even now that he had no 
moral right, under the Statute, to seat 
Sir R. Collier; while though he unhesi- 
tatingly punishes an invasion by the 
King of Ashantee, he cannot help calling 
that act of self-defence an “ unhappy 
war,” and sanctioning terms of peace 
which scarcely meet expectation. There 
are sides of his many-facetted mind in 
which flaws are perceptible, and he has 
undoubtedly of late years been tempted 
to forget that England is a veiled Re- 
public, governed not by a Premier, but a 
Committee of Parliament, among whom 
there is no formal inequality. But nev- 
ertheless we lack patience to see the 
country throwing away as it will do, 
whether it returns a Tory majority ora 
mean majority on either side, so unique 
an instrument or leader as it possesses 
in the present Premier. On one point at 
least this is not denied. The main 
strength of our country, the one fighting 
power in which it exceeds all countries, 
is Finance, and for finance of the modern 
and complicated kind Britain has never 
before found such a leader. He is not 
merely a financier, but a man with a dis- 
tinct genius for finance, as separate and 
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as incommunicable as the genius of Shel- 
ley or of Raphael. To say that he has 
accomplished his feats merely because he 
has recognized the growing wealth of 
England, or that he has injured the State 
by relaxations of the public burden, is 
utterly untrue. We doubt extremely, 
with Lord Derby, whether England is so 
immoderately rich, whether America and 
France are not much richer, whether we 
could have made, under similar circum- 
stances — that is, under circumstances 
crippling all industry but agriculture — 
anything approaching to the same pecu- 
niary efforts as they have recently done. 
The special power of Mr. Gladstone has 
been shown in relieving us of that de- 
pendence on the soil, in seeing that we 
could obtain, mainly by art, the wealth 
which Providence has poured on France, 
by releasing industry fromevery fetter, 
by so adjusting taxation, and by so per- 
suading the people that he could adjust 
it, that whenever the time comes for an 
effort the Treasury, without creating de- 
ficits, without strangling industry, without 
crushing out the poor, could suddenly 
obtain immense resources. With less 
wealth than France or America, we could, 
we believe, in an emergency like theirs 
borrow in three years three hundred mil- 
lions, and never advance the rate up- 
wards beyond four per cent. There is 
power in that single fact that is unri- 
valled, and it is a power which Mr. Glad- 
stone has stored up for us, — first, by his 
policy ; secondly, by that faculty of ex- 
pounding finance which made his policy 
so acceptable. No other human being 
but himself could have convinced the na- 
tion of the advantages to be derived from 
some of his coups, or could have uttered 
that speech on the taxation of Charities, 
a measure he had given up, which made 
his enemies acknowledge that if it had 
been uttered as prelude to a Bill resist- 
ance would have been impossible. But 
he is so meanly economical? Grant that 
he feels demands on the Treasury as 
other men feel demands on their own 
cheque-books, and what then? Thrift 
may be bad, but it is strength, not weak- 
ness ; it is the very virtue which ever 
Hohenzollern save one has displayed, 
and which, now that the result has ap- 
peared, has made Englishmen think Ho- 
henzollerns almost too strong for the 
safety of mankind. Thrift is the vice or 
virtue not of the feeble, but of the strong, 
—of Scotchmen and Prussians, not of 
Poles and South-Americans. 

That is one power which the country 
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is about to throw away, and there is an-; You do not want the change? Good. 


other as valuable as that. 


Of all the That is a reason for rejecting Mr. Glad- 


heavy difficulties of an English Premier, ! stone, but it is not a reason for declaring, 
there is none so difficult as this, —that' while you are howling with fear of the 
he must do his work with a steam-roller,! pace at which he drives, that he cannot 


and not with any inferior and less 


drive at all. But suppose that the nation 


weighty means of getting obstacles away.| does wish it, does it know anywhere of 
There exists nothing in the world in the; another man before whom the opposing 
way of an authority so complete, so re- forces will so reel, and stagger, and give 


sistless, so utterly despotic as the Eng-| way? 
Statesmen who have rassed.” 


lish Parliament. 


Every. “interest has been ha- 
We deny it; but grant it, and 


recognized that fact are half afraid to put! whenever before had we a Premier who 


it in motion, so irresistible do —_ 
that with steam up its potency will 
Imagine the fuss there woul 
Continental monarchy if any portion of 
its dominions were in the state some Irish 
countries were when the Coercion Biil 
was carried. It would be as bad as a 
war, — troops would be in motion, and all 
manner of chaacelleries hoping, fearing, 
and reporting; but the British Parlia- 
ment, with a turn, as it were, of its hand, 
brought to bear a pressure so calm, but 
so persistent and so crushing, that the 
very idea of open resistance died away. 
This engine Mr. Gladstone can, when- 
ever an adequate object appears before 
his mind, compel to put out its full pow- 
ers. People say he cannot “lead” like 
Lord Palmerston, —that he is hasty, im- 
patient, unpolite, and all that ; but what 
rubbish it all is! We will admit it all, 
and much more for the sake of argument, 
and what on earth does it matter, if he 
can make the colossal and cumbrous 
engine do an adequate task? To talk of 
Lord Palmerston’s genius for leadership 
and Mr. Gladstone’s when work is to be 
done, is to compare the Brighton coach, 
with its paint and prettiness, and flavour 
of fast aristocracy, with a railway-en- 
gine ; or a dandy in the Mall with George 
Stephenson. Drive? Why, Palmerston, 
with all his hold on the Houses, and all his 
real strength besides, could no more have 
driven the Irish Land Bill through, than 
he could have mastered its details, and he 
could not for the life of him have done 
either. There is not a lawyer or a poli- 
tician in all England who does not 
know that to pass a law really en- 
franchising the land, both as to own- 
ership and tenure, will require a power of 
exposition, a mastery of detail, and a 
steady driving force which we have got 
in Mr. Gladstone alone, for Mr. Forster, 
who could do the work, could not, by the 
mere magic of a golden mouth, make 
every resisting class perceive that its 
wealth would be increased even more 
than that of the tenants and the nation. 





feel | dared in the interest of the nation harass 
be.|every interest? We talk a great deal 
be in a! about Bismarck, but let him just try his 


hand at resisting the Ultramontanes, 
radically changing the Army, in the teeth 
of its own fear—not realized — that it 
was to be democratized, and alter count 

taxation, all at the same time, and wit 

no better aid than a Parliament which it 
takes half his life to persuade. Mr. Glad- 
stone has dared and done those things, 
from which even Bismarck would have 
shrunk. But this is tyranny? Stuff 
about tyranny, when a man who does 
them all can be dismissed in a night, 
when a single real rush of the represen- 
tatives of the people can drive him into 
outer darkness, or worse still, crush him 
into the sort of corner in which he sat, 
humiliated and angry, but powerless, 
when the Agricultural interest declared 
that the nation should pay for its ill-luck 
in business,— unusual and severe ill-luck, 
no doubt, but hardly worse than fell upon 
the whole propertied class in the week 
succeeding the Black Friday. We donot 
want to discuss who was right or wrong 
on the Cattle Plague, but merely to point 
to the undoubted fact that the Premier 
was just as powerless to resist the Repre- 
sentatives as one of his own clerks. They 
went over him like a herd on the stam- 
pede overa sick horse. He domineers 
over the House of Lords? That House 
has to be domineered over sometimes, 
and we wish it hada Wellington within 
it todo it from within; but it is better 
that Mr. Gladstone should do it than that 
an angry mob should, and at all events, 
it is nonsense to talk of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power to domineer over the second 
strongest institution in the country — for 
though both will long out-last our time, 
the Throne is weaker than the aristoc- 
racy — and talk in the same breath of his 
incapacity to govern. Admit the adver- 
saries’ case, admit it to the full, admit 
it till even the Standard cries “ Hold, 
enough!” and still there remains the 
patent fact that the Liberals of the Three 
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Kingdoms have in Mr. Gladstone a force! do not accuse of ingratitude, for nations 


so potent that their opponents stand 
aghast with fear lest he should again bid 
the machine move on. If they do not 
want to win, if they want to rest, cadit 
gue@stio, let them furl the flag till they 
are in spirits again; but let them at 
least recognize what they are doing, what 
sort of Commander-in-Chief they are 
sending to his tent, the quantity as well 
as quality of the force they condemn not 
merely to remain idle, but, as we greatly 
fear, to betake itself to other tasks than 
that of governing a nation,— which we 





can seldom be grateful, but of downright 
stupidity in not seeing what is thrown 
away. The nation would not have been 
ungrateful for banishing Stephenson lest 
his “‘kittle o’ steam’ should go about 
maazing and haazin the blessid fields,” 
they would simply have been stupid, and 
so itis now. And of all the varieties of 
that stupidity, the worst is that which 
thinks it “genteel” to reject the engine 
because, forsooth! the whistle does not 
play opera-airs. 





M. Dupuy DE Lome has recently exhibited, 
at the Academy of Sciences, Paris, an inven- 
tion for sending a plan or topographical sketch 
by telegraph. Over the plan or map is placed 
a semi-circular plate of glass graduated. On 
the centre is a radial arm, also graduated, 
which carries on a slide a piece of mica with a 
blade point. A fixed eye-piece is adjusted, 
and, looking through this, the mica point is 
carried successively over all the points of the 
plan to be reproduced, and the polar co-ordi- 
nates of each noted. The numbers thus ob- 
tained are transmitted by telegraph, and they 
are laid down by the receiver, who uses a 
similar arrangement to that which we have 
briefly described. Athenzum. 


THE Lonpon Foc.—The .unusually high 
readings of the barometer (over 30°50 in.) 
which prevailed from the 6th to the 13th Dec. 
were accompanied by a fog in the metropolis 
from the 9th to the 13th, which was at times 
excessively dense. In the Cattle Show the 
horned cattle suffered severely from difficulty 
of breathing, but the sheep and pigs were less 
affected. Persons in good health who were 
living in the fog suffered much bodily discom- 
fort, and smarting of the conjunctivz was fre- 
quently accompanied by severe frontal head- 
ache. To invalids, however, and especially to 
those suffering from disease of the lungs, the 
atmosphere was most distressing. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News describes the interesting collection of 
books and pictures illustrative of the late war 
which has recently been exhibited for charitable 
purposes in that city. The printed matter is 
very complete, consisting not only of the larger 
and graver works, but also of all the journals 
of Europe and America to the end of the 





second siege, including the tiny sheets which 
poured out in such numbers during the ex- 
istence of the Commune. The collection of 
caricatures, nine-tenths of them French, is 
said to be quite complete. The pictures are 
chiefly photographs, but there is a large set of 
coloured lithographs, and a few etchings. 
The lithographs have enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity in Germany. 


AT the Séance of December 15, P. Pasteur 
read before the Académie des Sciences a note 
in reply to M. Trécul concerning the trans- 
formation of the spores of Penicillium glaucum 
in yeast, which was the subject of a communi- 
cation from M. A. Trécul on December 8. 
M. Pasteau states that he has repeated the 
experiments, taking the necessary precautions, 
and that the transformation has not been pro- 
duced. 


IRELAND is profiting by the large increase in 
the price of coal in England. The island is 
known to contain many rich coal fields, which 
have been hitherto worked on a very small 
scale. Capitalists are now beginning to look 
to these as profitable investments, and prepara- 
tions are being made to work the coal on a 
large scale. 


M. TANY, in a communication to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, objects to vanes as in- 
dicators of the wind, since they indicate a direc- 
tion when there is no wind, and they do not 
indicate the force or velocity of the wind. He 
would substitute a little flag suspended by a 
cord from a metallic ring pulleyed on a verti- 
cal rod, This is worthy of consideration, 








